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An entirely new series, in Six Numbers. Price, per dozen, $1.00. 


The first writing books published pre- 
senting a series of graceful, pleasing, 
perfectly executed vertical script forms. 


ADVANTAGES OF VERTICAL WRITING: 


ist. It allows the pupils to sit in a natural position; namely, 6th. It requires from thirty to forty per cent. less space than” 
slanting writing. 

7th. It can be written more quickly and with less labor. 

8th. Since vertical writing requires less time, less labor, and 
less space, it demands less material, and hence costs less 


| 
fronting the desk. | 
2d. Both eyes are exercised equally, thus minimizing the | 


chances of injury. The hand is not cramped as in slop- | 


ns — | than other systems. 
3d. The writing is more legible. | oth. It removes causes of disorder in the schoolroom, as the 
4th. It preserves characteristics of individual style. | position of the pupils does not favor sprawling upon the 
| desk and interference. . 


5th. It is more easily learned. 


Teachers who recognize the advantages of vertical writing can now give it a trial in their 
classes under the most favorable conditions by using THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. Circular, with 
specimen copy lines of the new script, free on request. Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COTPIPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Portland, Ore. 





SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. TENTH THOUSAND. 


OW TO KNOW [UR COMMON BIRDS 
THE WILD FLOWERS. AND HOW T0 KNOW THEM. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers. By JOHN B. GRANT. 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR DANA. : ° 
With Over One Hundred Illustrations by Marion Satterlee, With Sixty-four Full page Plates. 
Square 12mo, $1.50 met. Oblong, 12mo, $1.50 vet. 


For out-door study in Nature nothing can be found to equal these two books in point of interest and fascination. They should be on the desk of every teacher. 
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¢ always to be a pleasure, and wou/d be with Hsterbrook’s steel pens, that are made with all the care 
@ ‘hat is possible to ensure their perfection. Hence their 128, 333, and 444, Ai — all good school s # 
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[THE ‘AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 
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| The faculty will comprise full corps of able In- ; (1) VOCAL MUSIC.—4ccording to the principles of instruc-| POST-GRADUATE COUBSE IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


| structors, Lecturers, and Teachers in each Dept, tion, and by the aid of the Musical Illustrations presented in | 7.16 will be inaugurated this year in each school a postgrad- | 
the “Normal Music Course” and in the Cecilian Series Of | | .+4 course in vocal music and methods of directing and teaching | 


She Bastera School will be held in the New Man- Study and Song,” by John W. Tufts. the same. Graduates from the regular course in vocal music, and | 


| Wal Trainin High School Buildin Providence The instruction in this course will have special reference to teach- 
6 6 6: " ' | ing and to directing the teaching of vocal music in the public schools | ‘eachers and directors liberally educated in music, who have had 








successful experience, will be admitted to this course on payment 


























| R. I, Tuesday. July 17, to Friday, Auguat 3 
| 7 ’ ’ & = 5 . 
(2) WRETA&ING.—According to the principles of movement and 
| The Western School will be held in the Pavilion writing set forth the “Normal Review system of Writing”; a er appoeied poser atpier sche 09 ry ny Soap nail 
: @ inv ‘or 
of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park including also (to those who wish) the principles of Vertical Pag renege ~pe = heghee Be wi | 
| ’ ’ Writh s designed by Prof. D H. Farley & W. B. Gunnis cations for membership in either school will be filed as received, | 
| Chicago, Ill, Tuesday, Aug. 7, to Friday Aug 24. (3) 7sane.sonne a Prt Ag. : all scat and assignments of room and board will be made, and all neces- Fi 
The course of instruction will be much more complete this year embodied in the ‘' Synthetic Method for the Piano-forte, by sary information will be promptly sent to those applying. 
| than ever before, and the instruction in each department will be Albert Ross Parsons as developed by Kate S. Chittenden. Applications for membership in the Western Schools should be | | 
enriched by the help of added instructors and by new features of | (4) PEEWSECAL CULTU RE.—<According to the “ Ling Sys- | ™ade to MR. ROBERT FORESMAN, Secretary, 262-264 Wabash | | 
special interest and practical value. tem of Swedish Gymnastics, as taught in the Boston School of | AV¢-s Chicago, Il. 
la There will be four courses (the instruction in each course will Gymnastics, under the direction of Dr. Clites Enebuske. And for the Eastern School to MR. FRANK D. BEATTYS, Secre- | + 
be strictly ‘‘ Normal” in character,—t, e., illustrating the best Tuition in either course, $15.00. For each alditional course, | tary, 31 East 17th St.. New York City. or to MR. ALBERT A. ¥ 
methods of teaching as applied to each er: to one person, $10.00 SILVER, Jr., Business 0 HOt. 110-112 Popes: St., denanatied Mass. $ 
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The Andrews Slate Pencil Sharpener. 


A simple and practicable device for 
sbarpening stone slate pencils. 
does the work quickly, is easy to op 
erate. makes no dust, and is porta 
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and we will forward by express ey 
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STREW FRESH FLOWERS. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


Tenderly bringing our floral oblation 
Strew we the graves of the dear ones who gave 
Freely their lives for the life of the nation, 
Gallantly dying the death of the brave. 


Hallowed the ground where the loved ones are sleeping ; 
Sacred the hour when above them we tread, 

While in our hearts their sweet memories keeping, 
Come we to honor the glorious dead. 


Scorning their country’s true birthright to barter, 
Life in the balance they gradged not to lay; 

Worthier shrine than the grave of a martyr 
Freedom seeks not, where her homage to pay. 


Faith in the right, at no danger to falter, 
Precious inheritance thus to bequeath ; 
Where finds religion a holier altar 
Than their green graves, with her garlands to wreathe? 


Where o’er their dust never foemen shall trample, 
Safe in earth’s bosom enfolded thy rest, 

Leaving behind them a deathless example. 
Peacefully sleep they the sleep of the blest. 


Let us, then, true to their memories, meeting 
Rich in the freedom they died to make ours, 

Over their graves, while their virtues repeating, 
Tenderly, lovingly, strew the fre.h flowers. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 





[These quotations may or may not represent the editor’s senti- 
ments. They are merely the sayings of the day. } 

Wititram FRreperick Siocum, Jr, in the Atlantic 
Monthly : We should carefully guard our national life 
by constantly holding before the pupils the idea that 
they must repay the State in good citizenship. 


A. P. Marsie, Ph.D.: Inquiry is frequently made as 
to the practical difficulties attendant upon educating both 
boys and girls of high school age in the same school. 
The answer to this is as brief as the famous chapter on 
snakes in the history of Ireland: “There are no snakes 
in Ireland.” There are no difficulties attendant upon 
co-education in public schools. 


The Sacramento Bee: We want our schools to turn 
out English scholars, and not French scholars or German 
scholars. The knowledge of good English possessed by 
the average graduate of the high school is something 
farcical. Let the public schools teach English thoroughly, 
and not cumber up the curriculam with a smattering of 
foreign tongues. If parents desire their children to study 
other languages before they have the least fixed or defi 
nite knowledge of the marvelous beauties of their own 
tongue, let them see that it is attended to outside of the 
public schools. 


Supr. W. W. Gatrewoop, Hagle Pass, Texas: In the 
properly organized school there should be and is a raison 
d’etre, based upon sound pedagogy, not only for every 
study in the school curriculum, but for the position it oc- 
cupies in the course and for the methods followed in 
teaching it. No course of study should ever be author- 
ized or required by a school board, nor should any out- 
line of methods be recommended by a superintendent, 
which is not based upon the well known laws of mental 
development and in harmony with the nature and require- 
ments of the science to be studied. 


THE EDUCATIONAL Y. M. C. A. 


BY REV. JAMES. H. ROSS. 


The 50th anniversary of the organization of the first 
Young Men’s Cbristian Association, in London, occurs 
June 6th, 1894 It is an international organiz:tion, and 
its jubilee is to be honored by an international convention. 
There are more than 4,968 associations in the world. 
The 5000 mark will soon be passed. 

The scope of the educational work is extensive and 
various, far more so than is generally realized. Its forms 
consist : 

1. In the organization of the Association in the higher 
educational institutions—the colleges and universities. 
There are now 455 college associations containing 30,000 
students as members, exclusive of the colored and foreign 
associations. This isa large proportion both of the in- 
stitutions and stadents, showing that the work is highly 
organized, and so as to be acceptable to the constituency 
sought. 

2. The specialization of religious work for the benefit 
of students in educational centers. The educational work 
is left to the institutions, and the Association supplements 
it in the interests of moral and religious life. This species 
of work is confined to the great cities of the land—New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, etc. The effort is to guard students 
against intellectual temptations as well as moral dangers. 


3. Educational work under the auspices of local asso- 
ciations for the benefit of resident young men. It is this 
phase of the work which a part of the public values and 
patronizes, that part which is intended to be beneficiary 
of it. But the remainder of the public scarcely appre- 
ciates its magnitude and efficiency. The popular concep- 
tion is that it is limited and superficial. The real fact is 
that there are numerous young men whose early educa- 
tion was so defective that they are glad to supplement it, 
at any cost of time, money, and labor. They withdrew 
from school to earn their living, and they earn enough 
and are ambitious enough to support the organization and 
instructors that will lead them farther into the realms of 
useful knowledge. The Y. M.C. A. has expanded its 
own conception of its mission until now ; in educational 
work alone, it seeks to do very much very well, training 
the whole of the young man, his body in the swimming 
tank, the gymnasium, the outing, and out-door athletics ; 
his mind through the reading room, the library, the lec- 
ture course, the parliamentary congress, the literary 
society, the current topic clab, the text book and lecture 
system, university extension, and tuition by the very best 
instructors, paid and unpaid. In many instances, admis- 
sion into the gymnasium is introduced by a thorough 
physical examination by a physician who is a specialist, 
and the physical director. He is given a physical standard 
to aim at and attain. He is taught what will be the best 
means for him to use in attaining it. Subsequent exami- 
nation is made to test the degree of his progress. The 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. says: “ Our 
gymnasium is not a place for careless or thoughtless ex- 
ercise.” The swimming tank of that Association is the 
largest in the world, haviug a capacity of upwards of 
80,000 gallons. 

The lecture courses are varied, and do more to preserve 
the glory of the old lyceum than those of any other insti- 
tution. They are largely attended in numerous instances, 
and the expense is materially reduced in those cities where 
the Associations have their own lecture halls. The aver- 
age attendance on the lectures of the Milwaukee Associa- 
tion during the last year was 743. 

The libraries are circulating libraries, not equal to 
public libraries, that are endowed, aided from the city or 
town treasuries, or supported by special subscribers, but 
far better than none, and not circulating a mass of un- 
wholesome literature such as a part of the public demands 
and secures from other libraries. Seven hundred 


Y. M. C. Associations have libraries containing 500,000 
volumes. The species of literature now chiefly in demand 
is scientific, technical, industrial, and commercial. 

The reading rooms supply the same demand as avy 
other reading rooms, precisely to the extent to which they 
are themselves supplied with papers and magazines. 
Usually they are in the same rooms as the libraries, or 
in adjoining rooms. 

The Y. M.C A. evening classes are devoted to com- 
mercial, political, industrial, scientific, linguistic, and mis- 
cellaneous studies. They have been called “gas-light 
colleges.” That is prosaic enough as a description. In 
so far as they have been connected with the University 
Extension Movement, they provide progressive courses of 
instruction by lectures or text-booke, upon a given theme, 
by a recognized specialist. Over 300 atscciations, or 
one-third of the total number of associations in the United 
States, other than college associationr, have classes in 
from one to 3€ subjects, under 700 teachers teaching an 
aggregate of 20,000 students, an equivalent in number 
of “7 Harvard or 10 Yale Universities.” Recently, the 
number of associations undertaking educational work and 
the number of stadents enrolled have increased three 
times as fast as associations have increased. The 
St. Louis (Mo.) Association is agitating for a new build- 
ing, and intends to provide class-room accommodations 
for 1000 students. The Pittsburg (Penn) Association 
reports for 1803 ‘149 educational classes with an attend- 
ance each week of 202 young men.” 


That thorough work is done to the degree tbat it is 
capable of being done under existing conditions, is beyond 
doubt. The students are volunteers. Their attendance 
cannot be-enforced. Some will attend regularly the full 
course of instruction who will not submit to the tests of 
an examination. Many learn what assumes commercial 
value to them as soon as they have learned it. The 
Montreal Association was the first to be organized in 
North America. In exhibiting what had been accom- 
plished in a winter's study of shorthand, one of the 
pupils wrote to dictation en a blackboard, an extract from 
an evening paper, which was translated by other pupils. 
The Evening College of the Chicago Association has 
students varying in age from 16 to 52 years, an eproll- 
ment of 1213 students, pursuing 36 branches of study, 
who are otherwise engaged in 90 different occupations 
and callings, 61 students being unclassified. 


At one of the University Extension lectures in Phila- 
delphia by John Fiske, was a young man taking steno- 
graphic notes; a young man that today holds a high 
position in one of the large business houses of Philadelphia. 
Some time ago he joined the Y. M. C. A, entered the 
evening classes, and his position at that time was 
coachman. 

Coming up from South Baltimore on a street car, a 
gentleman prominent in city affaire, overhearing a con- 
versation in regard to the Y. M.C. A., joined in as fol- 
lows ; ‘‘ Were you speaking of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association?’ ‘ Yes,” was thereply. “I wantto say,” 
he remarked, “ that it is the best institution in our city 
for helping young men. My boy went to the Charles 
Street building some time ago to learn stenography and 
typewriting ; after making satisfactory progress for several 
months, a business man made application for a young 
man as typewriter if their office, and my boy approached 
the secretary and stated that he would like to have the 
opportanity of filling the place. He was recommended, 
was accepted, and began work for $16 a month, and was 
not long in their employ before they raised him to $50 a 
month. In December he was taken sick, and was away 
from the office a month or longer, at the end of which 
time, they sent him a check for his month’s salary, with 
a request for him to go South and they would pay his 
expenses. That is what the Y. M. C. A. has done for 
my boy,” he said. 

There is no reason to expect that the demand for such 
educational work as the Y. M. C. A. has done and is doing 
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will soon cease. The growth thus far attained is due to 
the close business-like supervision of the Inter-National 
Committee. That committee is a committee of Christian 
laymen, principally business men, and they are in touch 
with the elass of young men who chiefly need and want 
these educational agencies. The Y. M. C. A. in its edu- 


cational functions is “a gap” institution for young men in . 


whose lives there is “a gap to be filled.” 








SUMMER MEETING OF PEDAGOGY. 


BY FRANK MCMURRAY, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Herbartian pedagogy will be made an important feature 
of the Summer Meeting of Pedagogy at the University 
Extension Summer School in Philadelphia because it is 
so intimately related to the thoughts that interest practical 
teachers in this country today. It makes character build- 
ing the chief purpose of the public school and regards the 
studies themselves as one of the main means of the reali- 
zation of this purpose. The abundance of literature that 
we are at present producing on the relation of instruction 
to character is proof that we also are alive to the same 
subject. We have arrived at the point where we are dis- 
satisfied with the practical utility of knowledge as the 
highest motive; we want some arrangements by which 
our schools can give assurance that they are producing 
good men as well as knowing men. But here is debatable 
ground as far as the echool curriculum is concerned. 

Some of our leading educators (as Professor Palmer of 
Harvard) have learned that the personal influence of 
the teacher is the sole effective agent for the development 
of good morals in school. While they greatly desire 
higher morality, they do not believe that regular school 
instruction can become an important factor in securing it. 
The Herbartians have greater faith in school studies than 
that. To them, the fact that reading “ dime” novels can 
make a boy bad is proof that ideas can affect conduct. 
If they are right, if ideas can have a marked inflaence 
upon conduct, there is a possibility that instruction can be 
so planned as to accomplish much good. Several lectures 
will be devoted to a discussion of this subject from the 
Herbartian standpoint. 

The views of the school in regard to the relation of the 
studies to one another will be found to run counter to a 
notion that is becoming quite popular. In a recent meet- 
ing of teachers in an Eastern city it was almost unani- 
mously recommended that teachers in public schools be- 
come specialists and teach only one subject. Such a plan 
is directly opposed to Herbartian views, because it would 
necessarily have the effect of isolating the studies still 
more, and they are already too little related to one an- 
other. To the Herbartians the establishment of numer- 
ous and close relationship among facts is a matter of as 
much importance as the teaching of the facts themselves ; 
hence they are planning carefully to bring about such rela- 
tions. They would keep the studies taught at any one time 
in the hands of a single teacher, and so arrange them that 
one branch is continually suggesting a need of the others 
and reviewing them. Their reason for taking that stand 
is their strong belief that strength of character itself, as 
well as thoroughness of knowledge and interest in it, are 
involved in the question. A comparison of the two sets 
of views will occupy a number of lectures. 

No topic pertaining to teaching is now exciting so great 
an interest or exercising such a decided influence upon 
actual instruction as apperception. A few years ago the 
use of this word sometimes provoked a smile among 
bodies of teachers. But it is now recognized that it 
stands for a great idea, and it has become an important 
object for study; in fact, the most important one in 
modern pedagogy. It will naturally receive considerable 
attention. Several lectures on child study will be given 
also, which will bear an intimate relation to appercep. 
tion. Besides the above mentioned topics, time will be 
taken for a pretty fall discussion of the general principles 
underlying methods of teaching. Abundant illustrations 
from actual instraction will help to make this work prac- 
tical. Open discussions will follow each lecture; also 
round table discussions will be held each day upon impor- 
tant topics, such as recent pedagogical literature, school 
excursions, phases of Herbartian pedagogy, etc. In the 
last two weeks of the summer meeting a seminary will be 


held for the advanced study of Herbartian ideas. It is 


expected that the membership will be small and limited 
to university instructors of philosophy and pedagogy, 
school superintendents, or others especially prepared for 
profitable discussion of the more difficult topics of peda- 
gogical science. 

On the whole, the main problems in modern pedagogy 
will be presented in this summer school, and their solu- 
tion discussed as fully as the four weeks will allow. It 
is the purpose of the leaders in this work to make it thor- 
oughly useful; to present thoughts that may inspire 
teachers and that will influence them decidedly in their 
daily practice. 








TALKS ABOUT MODERN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY A LOOKER-ON. 


What is perception in the light of Modern Psychology ? 
This is an interesting question to ask. It is interesting 
also to attempt an answer. . 

Modern Psychology is born of a purpose to give an 
intelligent answer to every important question that a study 
of mind presents. It has no interest in pure intellectual 
athletics, gives no heed to the questions of the curious, 
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but it had its origin in a purpose to answer intelligently 
every vital question. 

What is perception’ Ina word it is discriminating 
observation. Observation is as simple a term as can be 
used psychologically, and yet it would not be easy for 
everyone to tell precisely what is meant by it. Strictly 
speaking the term applies to whatever is taken up or 
taken in by the nerve terminals of eye, ear, etc., and 
passed along the the nerve fibers to the lowest range of 
nerve cells or ganglia. The nerve terminals accept and 
pass along many sights and sounds that never go up into 
the cerebral hemispheres or even into the brain sections 
b2tween the spinal cord and these hemispheres. That 
mental activity which discriminates between these obser- 
vations, taking some into the higher regions of the brain, 
is perception or discriminating observation. The term 
“‘ percept” signifies little in Modern Psychology. It is 
a convenience in the matter of speech, but receives no 
emphasis, that is placed wholly upon the discriminating 
activities and not upon the result of such activities. 








WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


BY LORD COLERIDGE, YORKSHIRE (1893). 


Education and instruction are essentially distinct. You 
may instruct without educating. It is not educating in 
any sense to teach the use of the hammer and the anvil, 
the lever or the pulley, or how to feed a machine with 
wool, or how to sharpen a razor, or polish a pair of scis- 
sors ; things most necessary to be learned, indeed, but no 
more educating than breaking stones upon a road or trim- 
ming ivy on a wall. 











—————. 


The “ Pueblo Experiment” explained in the next Journal, 


Education does not mean wealth, nor is it necessarily 
the power of acquiring it. What it is, is not easy to de- 
fine; it has been defined a hundred times—not often by 
men qualified to define it; very seldom so as to exclude 
all that it is not, and to include all that is. It means at 
least a drawing out of the powers of the mind so that the 
educated man is better able than the uneducated to com- 
mune with the choice and master spirits of all ages, and 
has the means to become happier in his life and fitter to 
meet death. 








BIRD DAY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


An exercise was introduced into the schools of Oil City 
on May 4 which is destined to make an impression upon 
the children of this country. The thought occurred to 
Prof. C. A. Babcock that a wider knowledge of birds, 
and of their utility, would be a great force in the educa- 
tion of the young, and wishing to make a memorable occa- 
sion of the day, he wrote to a few friends of birds asking 
them to give their opinion of the introdaction of * Bird 
Day ” into the schools, 

Se¢retary Morton, the father of “Arbor Day,” re- 
sponded with enthusiasm in a letter which has already 
been given to the public through Washington dispatches. 
Jobn Burroughs, the apostle of birds to this generation, 
wrote as follows: ‘I enclose a few notes about birds to 
be read upon your ‘ Bird Day ’—jast an item or two to 
stimulate the curiosity of the young people. The idea is 
a good one, and I hope you may succeed in starting a 
movement that will extend to all the schools of the 
country.” 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller wrote: “I am delighted to 
know that your school children are to have a ‘ Bird Day.’ 
I wish I could be there to tell them something of the de- 
light of getting acquainted with our little brothers in 
feathers. If the boys and girls will try keeping still and 
watchiog birds to see what they will do, I am sure no 
boy will ever again want to throw a stone at one, and no 
girl ever to have a dead bird on her hat.” 

Clinton Scollard replied with this quaint conceit ; 
“Should you institute a ‘Bird Day,’ the feathered tribe 
ought to furnish music for the occasion. A chorus of 
robins and thrushes, and a few other songsters, would be 
more appropriate than an orchestra.” 

Bradford Torrey responded : “ Your young people are 
to be congratulated. ‘Bird Day’ is something new to 
me,—a new saint’s day in my calendar, so to speak. The 
thought of it is so pleasing to me that I wish you had 
given me its date, so that in spirit I might observe it with 
you. Tell your pupils that to cultivate an acquaintance 
with things out of doors—flowers, trees, rocks, but espec- 
ially animate creatures, and best of all birds—is one of 
the surest ways of laying up happiness for themselves ; 
and laying up happiness is even better than laying up 
money, though I am so old-fashioned a body and so true 
a Yankee, as to believe in that also. All the naturalists 
I have known have been men of sunny temper. Let your 
boys and girls cultivate their eyes and ears, and their 
hearts and minds as well, by the study of living birds, 
their comings and goings, their songs and their ways ; 
let them learn to find out things for themselves; to know 
the difference between guess work and knowledge ; and 
they will thank you as long as they live for having en- 
couraged them in so good a cause. With all good wishes 
for the success of your first ‘Bird Day ’—and many to 
come after it.” 

State Superintendent Shaeffer said: “In your plan to 
inaugurate a ‘Bird Day’ you have struck a capital idea. 
When in the name of agriculture a scalp act can be 
passed resulting in a year and a half in the payment of 
$75,000 by the county treasurer of Pennsylvania for the 
destruction of birds that were subsequently proved to be 
the feathered friends of the farmer, it is high time to 
make our pupils acquainted with the habits and ways of 
our feathered tribes. How much of the beauty of our 
environment is lost by those who never listen to the music 
and never see the richness of the plumage of the birds ! 
May success attend you in carrying out your new idea of 
a ‘Bird Day.’” 

Governor Patterson expressed sympathy with the 
movement, and said: “ Your suggestions relative to the 
observance of a day to be called ‘ Bird Day ’ are most 
excellent. The importance of the subject merits serious 
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attention, and public opinion should be educated in this 
direction.” ; 

The day was observed in the Oil City schools with a 
degree of enthusiasm which was good tosee. The amount 
of information about birds tbat was collected by the chil- 
dren was simply amazing. Original compositions were 
read, informal discussions were held, talks by teachers 
were given, and the birds in literature were not forgotten 
or overlooked. The interest was not confined to the chil- 
dren, one gentleman surprising the rooms in which his 
children celebrated the day by presenting them with 
artistic programs of the exercises. It seems. to those 
interested that the idea simply needs to be made known 
to meet with a warm welcome akin to that with which we 
greet our first robin or song sparrow in the spring. 








A FLOWER CONVENTION. 
(For Closing Day.1 


BY MRS, CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


[If there is a boy inthe school self possessed and reliable enough, he 
may be made chairman and allowed to introduce the different exer- 
cises; but unless he is thoroughly reliable it will be better for the 
teacher to keep this part of it in her own hands. A graceful word of 
introduction for each new feature will add very much to the effective- 
ness of the program. Each teacher can do this best in her own way. 
Any flower songs will be appropriate music. The boards may be dec- 
orated with the national flowers of different countries drawn with 
colored cravon, the name of the country being below or above in fancy 
lettering. Some of these are as follows: 


England—the rose. Japan—the chrysanthemum. 
Scotland—the thistle. Atbens—the violet. 

Ireland—the shamrock. Saxony—the mignonette. 

France—the lily. Canada—the maple leaf. 

Egypt—the lotus. Prussia—the linden. 

INTRODUCTION.—There is a beautifal custom in many lands of 
choosing one flower or plant to symbolize the nation. This plant 
becomes to the people thenceforward a sacred thing, valued not for 
its beauty alone, but for that which it represents. The “lilies of 
of France ’’ are as significant as the ‘‘ stars and stripes.”’ 

The time has come when we, too, feel this need, and we have 
come together to add our voice to the popular clamor for s nation’s 
flower,—to give our voice for what that flower shall be. 

We shall bring you the legends of other lands; we shall rehearse 
to you the characteristics which this floral symbol must possess; we 
shall sing the praise of bud and blossom; and in return we shall 
ask of you—your vote, 


LEGENDS OF NATIONAL FLOWERS. 
[These may be given to different pupils to be recited. | 


THE LILY OF FRANCE.—There is a pretty tradition about the 
lily of France : 

Three black toads formed the curious device on the shield of 
King Clovis. But one night, as an aged hermit sat musing in his 
lonely cell, there appeared an angel before him bearing a shield of 
wondrous beauty. On its azure front three golden lilies shone like 
radiant stars. This shield the angel bade the hermit deliver to 
Queen Clothilde. Receiving the celestial shield, Clothilde gave it to 
the king, whose arms, thenceforth, were always victorious. 

THE THISTLE OF SCOTLAND —Once upon a time, many hun- 
dreds of years ago, the Danes made war upon the Scots and invaded 
their country. One dark night, as they were marching upon an 
encampment of sleeping Scot:, one of their number trod upon a 
thistle. The pain was so sudden and intense that the man gave a 
loud cry. This wakened the slumbering Scote, who sprang to arms 
and defeated their assailants. In gratitude for their deliverance, 
the Scots made the thistle their national emblem. 


Tue Cactus or MEXxICO.—Many, many years ago, the Aztecs 
were journeying southward into the country now called Mexico. 
They had been told by one of their wise men that when they came 
to a spot where an eagle was perched upon a rock, in that place 
they must build their city. As they drew near Lake Tezcuco they 
saw an eagle perched upon a branch of the cactus, which grew out 
of a crevice ina rock. The eagle held a serpent in its beak. They 
recognized this as the spot designated by the wise men and here 
they builded their city. In recognition of what the omen had done 
for them, they placed the eagle upon their coat of arms and adopted 
the cactus as their national fl awer. 

THE SHAMROCK OF IRELAND.—The adoption of the shamrock 
as the emblem of Ireland is placed in the century when St. Patrick, 
the great apostle of E -in, was preaching to the Celts and laying the 
foundation for the spread of Christianity in the ‘‘Green Isle.’’ 
The story goes that he was preaching one day on the hillside, and 
wishing to illustrate from nature the doctrine of the Trinity to his 
pagan hearers, he bent down, and plucking a piece of shamrock at 
his feet, held up its tripartite leaf as a symbol of the Almighty, 
three in one. 

WHAT THE NATIONAL FLOWER SHOULD BE. 


In the first place, it should be indigenous to America. With 
our wealth of native flowers from which to choose, the absurdity of 
selecting one which has beer brought hither from other lands will 
be apparent to all. Inthe second place, it should be a plant found in 
all parts of the country. The Mayflower, or trailing arbatus, which 
had had such ardent supporters, is an unknown flower to thousands 
in our land; the magnolia, whose claims have been put forward by 
many, is unknown to as many more, Certainly neither is a typical 
American plant. Ia the third place, it shonld be a flower capable 
of representation by painting, sculpture, and engraving. It must 
not be ome whose beauty is dependent upon coloring alone, for it 
Will often be represented in black and white, The forget-me-not is 


dear to our hearts, but deprive it of its color and it is a character- 
less blossom. Neither mustit be too diminutive. The daisy would 
grace a souvenir spoon, but it would not ennoble a soldier’s monu- 
ment. Oar nation’s flower must be one that would do both. 

It should be, in short, an American flower, known to all Amer- 
icans, and worthy of representing Americans. 

[The chairman may now call for nominations, the recitations 
being given in response to this. The short quotations may be given 
from the seats, the others from the platform. Let the music be 
interspersed as thought best. | 


NoMINATIONS, 


lst puptl.—I nominate the chrysanthemum. 
Hail to you, beautiful flowers, 
With royal and dauntless mein, 
Facing the frosta of winter,— 
I crown you sutumn’s queen! 


2d.—Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe fora flight, 
With wings of gentle flash o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things 
To bind them all about with tiny rings. — John Keats, 


8d.—The dear little pansies they nod and smila, 
Their faces upturned to the sky, 
** We are trying to make the world pretty and bright,” 
They whisper to each passer-by. 


4th.—Give me the old Datch honeysuckle, 
A-making’ even the night-tune sweet, 

A-blossomin’ at every kauckle, 
And hangin’ to your very feet. 


5th.—I put forward the claim of the dandelion. 
When March comes roaring through the wood, 
She doffs her green and silken hood 
To give him fearless greeting. 


6th.—And I, of the snowdrop. 
Snowdrops! lift your timid heads,— 
All the earth is waking ; 
Field and forest, brown and dead, 
Into life are breaking. 


7th.—The tulip flashes like a trumpet’s blare, 
Love’s blood-red banner answering Love's prayer. 
8th.—There are reasons why the columbine seems sprcially appro- 
priate as a national flower. It ie peculiarly American; it is found 
in all sections of the country, in one locality being red, in another 
white, and in auother blue; and ite name has an intimate connec- 
tion with our word Columbia. 


— Rose Terry Cooke. 


0th.—There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye, 
That welcomes every changing hour, 
And weathers every sky, 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charm, 
Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s arm. 


On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign ; 
The daisy never dies! 


THE GoLDEN.-Rop. 


From the flying train, behold, 
Ever changing field of gold, 
Sunny slopes in luster laid, 

And old gold the hills in shade ; 
Golden, golden! Wave the plume, 
Freedom’s fallows give thee room ; 
Unsubdued by wit of man, 

Symbol flower, American. 


Symbol flower American, 
Underneath I see thy plan,— 
Brotherhood of stems that run 
Closer till they meet in one. 
Type of higher federation — 
States unite, and lo, a nativn! 
To the world the lesson give, 
How to govern, how to live. 


Rich the bounty here we see, 

To a people ever free ; 

Plenty flows as beauty beams 

Io a thousand golden streams. 
To a nation Golden-Rod 

Lifts its head above the sod, 
Love and justice to propose, — 
Gold for friends, the rod for foes, 


— Henry Reeves, in ‘* American Teacher.” 


CLOVER. 
Naughty, ragged, running wild, 
Clover is a begggar child. 


Straying by the dusty street, 
Under tread of careless feet. 

See! the golden-rod is dead ; 
Gentle Astor droops her head. 
Every singing bird ia atill, 

Dry leaves deck the sward at will. 


From the dead grass at my feet, 
Little Clover startles, sweet, 


Naughty, ragged, running wild, 
Happy little beggar child. 


Yet when snow flakes wrap her over, 
Late we find how much we love her. 
— Kate L. Brown, 


Tue NATIONAL FLOWER. 
They have asked me to vote for a national flower ;— 
Now, which will it be, I wonder! 
To settle the question is out of my power; 
And I'd rather not make a blunder. 


And I love the Mayflower best,—in May,— 
Smiling up from its snow-drift cover 

With its breath that is sweet as a kiss, to say 
That the reign of winter is over. 


And I love the Golden-rod, too,—for its gold ; 
And because through autumn it lingers, 

And offers more wealth than his hands can hold 
To the grasp of the poor man’s fingers. 


I should like to vote for them both, if I might; 
Bat I do not feel positive whether 

The flowers themselves would be neighborly quite ;— 
Pink and yellow don’t go together. 


O yes, true they do!—in the breezy wild rose, 
The darlingest daughter of summer, 

Whose heart with the sun’s yellow gold overflows, 
And whose blushes so well become her. 


Instead of one flower, I will vote for thee : 
The May flowers know that I mean them; 
And the Golden-rod surely my choice will be, — 
With the sweet Brier-rose between them. 


You see I’mimpartial. I’ve no way for this: 
My vote, with a rhyme and a reason, 

For the Mayflower, the Wild Rose, and Golden-rod, is ;— 
A blossom for every season! — Lucy Larcom. 


MAIZE FOR THE NATION'S EMBLEM. 


Upon a hundred thousand plains 
Its banners ruatled in the breeze, 
O'er all the nations wide domains 
From coast to coast betwixt the seas. 


It storms the hills and fills the vales, 
It marches like an army grand, 
The continent its presence hails, 
Ite beauty brightens all the land. 


Far back through history’s shadowy page 
It shines a power of boundless good, 
The people’s prop from age to age, 
The one unfailing wealth of food. 


God’s gift to the New World’s great need, 
That helps to build the nation’s strength, 
Up through beginnings rude to lead 
A higher race of men at length. 


How straight and tall and stately stand 
Ita serried stalks upright and strong! 

How nobly are its outlines planned ! 
What grace and charm to it belong! 


What splendid curves in rustling leaves! 
What richness in its close-set gold! 

What largess in its clustered sheaves, 
New every year, though ages old! 


America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all the gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight. 


Then de it honor, give it praise! 
A noble emblem should be ours ;— 
Upon thy fair shield set thy Maize, 
More glorious than a myriad flowers, 


And let the States their garlands bring» 
Each its own lovely blossom-sign ; 
Bat leading all, let Maize be king, 
Holding its place by right divine. 
. — Celia Thazter, 
CoLUMBIA’s EMBLEM. 


The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 
Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 
But the shield of the great republic, 
The glory of the West, 
Shell bear a stalk of the tagseled corn, 
OF all our Wealth the best. 
The arbutus and the golden-rod 
The heart of the North may cheer, 
And the monntain laurel for Maryland 
Its royal clusters rear, 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn, 
But the wide republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden corn! 
— Edna Dean Proctor in Century. 


Tue VorTER, 


Have ballots distributed, and let pupils vote. Have ballots ool, 
Jected and counted by tellers, Close with “ America,’’ 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE DECIMAL POINT. 


The Scientific American says: In both France and 
Germany one fourth reduced to a decimal is written as 
0,25; in England it is written 0:25 (always with the 
period at the top of the line), and in the United States in 
this way; 0.25. France and Germany always use the 
comma, England and the United States the period, the 
only difference being the manner in which it is placed 
upon the line. Sir Isaac Newton is given the credit of 
originating the present English method of using the deci- 
mal point, his reason being that by placing it at the top 
of the line it could be distinguished at a glance from the 
“fall stop” punctuation mark. All English mathema- 
ticians use the mark in the way proposed by Newton, and 
the period as a sign of multiplication. 








HINTS TO TEACHERS WITH VISITORS. 


BY J. W. THOMAS. 


Don’t make excuses. 

Don’t ask visitors if they wish any certain subject 
taught. 

Don’t change regular order of work unless requested. 

Teach as if no stranger were in the room. 

Don’t leave your pupils and pay too much attention to 
the visitor. There is sure to be disorder i€ you do. 

Always be ready for visitors. Never allow your pupils 
to get into such conditions or positions as you would not 
care to have visitors see. 

Don’t try to cover mistakes of pupils. Mistakes are 
only natura]. Visitors enjoy them and delight to see 
children correct themselves and each other. 

Be natural. Don’t put on a “visitor's” manner or 
yoice. The children will notice it, and, being unused to 
the sudden change, will not respond promptly. They 
will, too, set you down as a hypocrite.— Virginia School 


Journal. 





BOTANICAL COLLECTIONS.—(V ) 
BY FANNY A. COMSTOCK, BRIDGEWATER, MABS. 


Grasses.—The inconspicuous grass-like plants that sur- 
round us everywhere are divided into three great orders, 
grasses, sedges, and rushes. It is an easy matter for 
children to learn to dis.inguish these in most cases. The 
split sheaths and ligules of the leaves, and especially the 
peculiarities of the flowers distinguish the grasses at 
once. 

Take for example the low spear grass, Poa Annua, one 
of the very earliest to appear. Each smallest subdivision 
of the flower-stem bears a spikelet, or cluster of flowers, 
subtenced by a pair of scales, or glames. The parts of 
the flower are easily made out with a pocket 
lens. Instead of a perianth it has two small 
husks, or scales, called palets, which en. 
close the three stamens and the pistil with 
its two-parted feathery style. These pairs of 

cales, together with generally perfect flow- 
ers, are the distinctive mark of the inflorescence of grasses. 

If the teacher is familiar with the common genera, the 
children can easily learn the common names of the most 
familiar kinds. Those teachers who are unable to deter- 
mine the genus and species by analysis will still find it 
possible to do something by relying on the report of Agri- 
cultural Grasses and Forage Plants, sent by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to any address. Besides de- 
scriptions, this gives more than one hundred plates, so 
accurate «s to be a most helpful guide. 

The children will probably have learned long before 
this stage that the clover is not a grass, but it may sur- 
prise them to find that the bamboo, Indian corn, and 
wheat belong to this order. 

Sedges.—These plants, though exceedingly varied and 
numerous, seem insignificant when compared with their 
useful neighbors, the grasses. They have closed sheaths 
and generally three-sided stems, this last peculiarity being 
one of the most obvious distinguishing marks. 

The flowers are very often imperfect, that is, with 
stamens and pistils occurring in separate flowers. Each 
flower is subtended by a single scale instead of being en- 
closed by a pair, At this season the order is very con- 


spicuous, from its bright yellow spikes of staminate flow- 
ers. These with the dark bracts or scales and bright 
green leaves form a very agreeable and striking bit of 
color, to be found by every brook side. Carex Pennsy/- 
vanica is one of the earliest, most common species, grow- 
ing almost everywhere, a low, slender stem bearing small 
clusters of fertile flowers at the base of the sterile spike, 
with leaves low and grass-like. 

Rushes.—The leaves of rushes appear in a variety of 
forms, sometimes even being conspicuous by their absence, 
as in Juncus effusus, the familiar species with tall cylin- 
drical stem and cluster of small flowers bursting from the 
side of the stem. One of the earliest and most common 
is the Luzula campestris or Wood Rash, now filling the 
meadows with its reddish cottony leaves and bearing ter- 
minal clusters of small red and yellow flowers. 

Although rashes are generally grass like and incon- 
spicuous, in their flowers they resemble the higher plants 
much more closely than the two preceding orders, having 
a regular six-parted perianth like a lily. This peculiarity 
of the flower is the distinguishing mark of the rushes. 

These three orders may be collected and mounted in 
the usual way on paper, after pressing. Of course the 
true length of the stem should be shown as far as possible 
by bending the stem up when it is too long for the paper. 
Where the specimen is six feet tall this rule may be dis- 
pensed with. 

As before stated, it is desirable for pupils to know the 
common grasses like Timothy, Crab grass, Barnyard 
grass, by their common names. For the other two orders 
it is quite enough to distinguish the order itself, collecting 
as many representatives as convenient, wih no attempt 


at generic names. 





AN OLD FRIEND. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Ever since bold Symplocarpus, the hardy pioneer] of 
the Aracez, pushed his head up through tbe mud in 
windy March, calling out, ‘Hands off! You touch 
me at your peril!” all but the most enthusiastic young 
botanists have been waiting for our old friend, “ Jack in 
the pulpit,” to introduce us to his interesting family. 
The arums and their kindred form an order of great im- 
portance in the tropics, but have only a few representa- 
tives in our temperate climate. Two of these, however, 
the little preacher just mentioned, and his cousin, the 
sweet flag, are dear to childish hearts; the former because 
the stinging juice of its wrinkled corm lends itself so 
readily to tricks upon unsuspecting schoolmates, and the 
latter because it satisfies the general longing for soxe- 
thing to chew. 

Is the Jack so familiar that nothing new can be learned 






Fig. 1. 


about him? Let us examine him and see. Under his 
two broad umbrellas with their triple leaflets he stands 
erect with the curving heod of his striped green and 
purple spathe over his head. Lift the top of the spathe 
and bend back its sides, and Jack himself is revealed. 
Is he not a manly little fellow with his soldierly car- 
riage? His head is a smooth, shining club; his body 
is very slender, and his treasures are gathered about 
his feet. 

This is the peculiar form of flower cluster known as a 
spadix, a short spike on a thick or fleshy axis. Very un- 
interesting flowers, does any one say? Wait! Take 
the magnifying glass, What are these little things at the 





base of the flower stem? Parple anthers in groups, each 
group on a little elevation of its own (Fig. 2). Round 
green pistils with white stigmas on this 
plant (Fig.3). Try another. A bunch 
of pistils with a few stamens tucked in 
among the upper ones. Each group of 
stamens is a sterile flower, each pistil is a 
fertile one. They have neither calyx 
nor corolla, but they can produce seeds 
and thus do the work of aflower. They have the essential 
organs, but no superfluous ones. The regal orchid needs 
all the magnificence of its brilliantly colored perianth to 
insure its proper fertilization. The plant before us suc- 
ceeds in getting the same work 
done equally well, yet with much 
simpler apparatus. Here are flow- 
ers reduced almost to the lowest 
terms. Nature is many-sided. She 
often seems prodigal of her re- 
sources, but this plant shows her 
in an economical mood. Why need 
each flower have its own envelopes 
when a single large leaf can just 
as well enfold the whole? But 
whatever else is missing, we are 
sure to find beauty. How grace- 
fully the spathe curves above the 
flowers. With what artistic touches 
the broad purple stripes are painted 
on its inner surface. How care- 
fully the shining, mottled club, is modeled. There is 
beauty in the shaded purple of the anthers, in the bright 
green globes of the ovaries, in the crystalline tissues of 
the snowy stigmas. 

Later, when the club has become withered and dry, and 
the spathe is only a husk still wrapping itself tightly 
around its charge, cut off one of the enlarged ovaries, 
open it from the top, and take out the group of six or 
eight ovules with the base on which they rest. How erect 
are the tiny pearly flasks! Put them under your magni- 
fying glase, or better still, under a dissecting microscope, 
and look straight down into the little open mouths held 
up as if eager for more pollen tubes. There is no longer 
any mystery about orthotropous ovules. It looks easy 
enough for the tiny tube from the pollen grain to thread 
its way between the cells of the naked, spongy stigma into 
the ovary and straight down these waiting mouths to the 
nucleus within the ovule. Detach an ovale from the base 
of the ovary, lay it on its side in a drop of water on the 
stage of the microscope, and draw it. See it in Fig. 4. 
What a fascination there is about these little young seeds. 
We must cut out one seed-vessel after another, and steal 
its treasures, till strained eyes warn us to desist from the 
examination. Though Gray's Munual gives five or six 
as the number of ovules, we find from eight to ten in all 
the ovaries that we examine, but they are all from one 
plant, and too few to draw conclusions from. Notice 
that the seed-vessels are globes only at the top; their 
bases are polygons of from four to six sides. Equal 
pressure on all-sides has the same effect here as in the 
honeycomb. 

Let us turn to leaves and stem. Notice that the brown 
leaf at the base of the plant is only a sheath, and that 

” every succeeding ove sheathes all 
7 Yk that follow. Cut off the stem half 
an inch above the corm, and notice 
the appearance of the cross section. 
Slit the petiole of the larger leaf 
down from the point where the other 
leaf breaks out of its sheath, and 
remove the large leaf, noticing that 
its petiole is in the form of a crescent with an additional 
thin segment completing the circle around the inclosed 
stem. In the same way slit down and remove the petiole 
of the second leaf, and only the round flower-stalk is left. 
Examine the cut surface of the piece of stem remaining 
above the corm, and note the ends of fibro-vascular 
bundles like dots scattered through all its parts. This is 
the stem of a monocotyledon. 

But the leaves are of the dicotyledonous pattern. 
Three broad, irregularly elliptical or wedge ovate pointed 
leaflets, with a central midrib and conspicuous ribs con- 
nected by a fine network of veins. This is one of the 





Fig. 2. 





Fig. 4, 


few instances in which a true monocotyledon has net 
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veined leaves. The embryo has but one cotyledon, how- 
ever, and two of our native genera of the same order 
have a perianth of six sepals. So the classification of 
our plant is clear. 

The wrinkled, unattractive corm (Fig. 5) remains to be 
examined. A curious thing it is, flattened at the bottom 
as if it were of no earthly use but to furnish a base for 
the plant to stand on. Yet this knob contained the food 
supply that made all the growth of the plant possible. It 
is an extremely condensed underground stem, as we may 





guess from the bud on its side even without any other 
evidence. We will not try to solve the whole problem of 
its growth from the single specimen before us; to do that 
satisfactorily we must pull up plants at different times 
during the summer and autumn. But cut off successive 
transverse sections from the top of the corm, and notice 
that the traces of the vascular bundles become less and 
less distinct in the midst of the tissues still white with 
unused starch. 

We know that roots originate in internal tissues of the 
axis from which they spring; but was th-re ever a clearer 
illustration of the fact than on the cut surface of this 
corm, where some of the roots are cut in longitudinal 
section? It is plain enough that they started from the 
white central tissues and must have broken through the 
outer ones in order to reach the surface. 

Yet with so much that is beautiful and interesting, Jack 
has his forbidding side, too. Cat off just one morsel of 
the innocent-looking white center of this corm, place it on 
the tip of your tongue, and you will learn what an arsenal 
of poisoned darts he keeps for those who venture upon 
undue familiarity. We will not irritate him in this way, 
however, but keep only pleasant memories of him as one 
of summer's advance guard, not forgetting to visit his 
haunts occasionally during the season to learn when he 
ripens his scarlet fruit, in what way the new corm for 
next year is formed, and how far the preparations for an- 
other season have progressed before the plant settles down 
for its winter sleep. 

DESCRIPTION OF FiGURES, 


Fig 1.—Flower cluster aud upper leaf of Arisaema triphyllum, 
** Jack in the pulpit,’’ mach reduced in size; s, spathe. 

Fig. 2.— Magnified sterile flower of same, consisting of two 2- 
celled anthers; dehiscence by the crack on the upper surface. 
Anthers seen from above. 

Fig. 3.—Magoified base of spadix, showing crowded pistils with 
depressed stigmas. 


Fig. 4.—Magnified view of ovale sometime after flowering; /, 
foramen. 


Fig. 5.—Corm, natural sizs, during flowering, when most of its 
starch has been used. 





A FOUNDATION GEOGRAPHY METHOD. 
BY W. H. H. BEADLE, NORMAL SCHOOL, MADISON, SO. DAK. 


The stady of common school geography has sdvanced 
in relative importance, has become more progressive in 
method and interest, more rational in treatment and is 
made the basis of larger intelligence, while it cultivates 
imagination and looks forward toward a wider use for 
history, for current events, literature, commerce, travel 
and physical geography. A practical advance in its 
method has been made by Supt. A. F. Bartlett in the 
public schools of Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, the location 
for the great new telescape. This method already shows 
euch results as must attract wide attention, 

Some writers have come nearer the greater truth than 
they seemed aware. They looked across and saw imper- 
fectly. Superintendent Bartlett bas crossed over, and, 
his pupils are on the new ground and handling the real 
facts. Doctor White’s “Elements of Pedagogy ” makes 
the mastery of the map the essential step. Maps must 


be, as he says, definite mental pictures of different por- 
tions of the earth’s surface,—mental maps which give a 
“local habitation” for terrestrial affairs. They must 
picture the globe as man’s dwelling place, and all facts 
important to human life and history. The method at 
Lake Geneva does all this, and is most simple, logical, 
economical of time, successful, and valuable. It is the 
present purpose to invite attention to it, in the belief that 
its study there where it is in use, will win for it wide 
recognition and adoption. The writer recently visited 
those schools and made a thorough examination of the 
method and test of the results. 

The central idea or point is to fix that mental picture 
clearly and accurately for the reception of all geographic 
facts and for the uses above mentioned. It may be called 
the foundation for the best methods now in use, and upon 
it the broadest kind of work can be built without toppling 
over. It is not merely much map drawing nor progres. 
sive map drawing by constant extension and addition 
upon the same sheet. It begins in the first year as part 
of “form” work where the pupils draw the outline of 
South America with card board frames. As the work 
advances in the grades, the pupils draw other continental 
forms in like manner and add physical features, such as 
the Andes, Amazon, Orinoco and La Piata, and later 
other details, then chief cities, capitols and boundaries of 
countries, and by colored pencils the shadings for low and 
high lands. The same course is followed for all the con- 
tinents. In the third grade they are supplied with paper 
on which are circles of uniform size and a dot at the 
center. On these they place the equator and central 
meridian and draw the maps of the hemispheres. When 
the fifth grade is entered they draw also the tropics and 
polar circles, and gradually add more lines of latitude 
and longitude and greatly increase the particulars upon 
the maps. In the sixth grade larger circles are used for 
the hemisphere maps, but always of uniform diameter 
Here the complete map will show all the oceans, seas, 
lakes, islands, gulfs, bays, straits, channels, capes, rivers, 
mountains, countries, capitols, sea ports, chief cities, high 
and low lands of importance. The pupils name all those 
and spell the names correctly. 


The surprise comes when the results of a thorough ex- 
amination are seen. They have the accurate mental pic- 
ture and can produce it readily with no aid but their 
circle, pencil, and foot ruler. By their work, comparative 
size, direction, and approximate longtitude, and latitude, 
and distances, are readily known orinferred. They thirk 
a moment and know the fact, not from a memorized 
answer to a printed map question, but from seeing clearly 
in their minds the whole situation and their conclusion. 
The sixth grade answered questions that no County Super- 
intendent would think of placing before his teachers. 
Every proper test retarns convincing proof. No memory 
work could possibly suggest the answers. The children 
have forever fixed that mental picture, and every fact they 
ever learn hereafter will go upon it easily and in the right 
place.* Introduced so recently it was not placed before 
the seventh and eighth grades, but now the sixth grade 
has a more useful geographic preparation than the seventh. 
The further the advance made the more apparent is the 
gain, the foundation having been laid. The work is 
rapidly executed and nearly all good. 

The schools are open toinspection. They do not make 
a specialty of geography. They compare well with other 
echools in all other subjects, and favorably in some re- 
spects. While it must meet criticism and can be im- 
proved in practice, the plan is unquestionably right and 
will win approval. The work appeals to the child’s 
active fancy, uses his activity pleasantly, places rightly 
everything of which he reads, and creates a love for read- 
ing, while it directly aids all other rature studies, and 
interests him in the real world. With correct forms at 
first, only accurate pictures enter the mind, and he ranges 
about the world with familiarity and delight. Every 
psychological principle is rightly applied and pedagogical 
law obeyed. It all harmonizes with the best methods 
now in use, for which it lays a foundation, so that the 
pupil will remember nine tenths of what he learns instead 
of forgetting more than one half, because it awakens a 
keen and lasting interest, and all the relations are fixed. 





* When a country is studied in detail, a map thereof is enlarged, or 
‘* magnified ’’ from that part of the continental map, so the Ideas of 
proportion and relative size are preserved. The final work should be 
a map of the earth drawn by each pupil upon a blank paper globe. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY EDITH GILES, 


The Gothenburg System for the Restriction of the 
Liquor Traffic *—Quite in conformity with the general 
movement toward promotion of a virtaous citizenship is 
the endeavor to adopt into America the Gothenburg 
system of regulating the liquor tariff. The system origi- 
nated in Sweden in 1865. The local conditions of that 
country, the government, and particularly the universal 
sense of civic dignity felt by the people as well as by the 
rulers made conditions peculiarly favorable to the success 
of the movement. Norway followed Sweden’s example 
within a few years, and Finland soon joined its inflaence 
to the movement, whose endeavor is primarily to restrict 
by national authority to the narrowest possible tributaries 
the chief source of its greatest reproach; secondly, since 
the time is not yet ripe to entirely eradicate the tares of 
the universal evil, to sow wheat among them, that from 
the harvest of municipal crime may be gleaned some 
municipal emolument. 

Statistics do not indicate unqualified success of the 
method of reform; nevertheless they do bear testimony 
to a steady promotion of temperance, a hopeful tendency 
to total abstinence and a liberal extension of fellowship 
from the prohibition party in the countries abroad. The 
principle of the Gothenburg system is the restriction of 
the retai] liquor trade. The blow is aimed straight at 
the most vulnerable point, the private coffers of the pro- 
prietor. This is done by granting a limited monopoly of 
the traffic to a commercial company subject to strict 
public supervision, whose profit from the sales shall not 
exceed a reasonable per cent of the money invested. The 
mechanism of the administration, beyond the function of 
government supervision, is by no means inflexible, but is 
determined according to its adaptability to existing con- 
ditions. Sweden, Norway, and Fiuland differ widely in 
this respect. 

No innovation in America are several of the funda- 
mental principles of administration; in particular local 
option to grant or to withhold licenses, and the apportion- 
ment to a community of a percentage of its local traffics 
The commercial monopoly, the substitution of ‘public 
revenue for private profit and the strict supervision are 
features new to the present régime. 

The movement is not aggressive; it is rather eciper- 
ative. The benefit accruing to the commonwealth is an 
end, not a means, and affords no restriction to the lati- 
tude of the reform. Kindergarten and manual training 
schools are proposed as the beneficiaries of the public 
revenue. 

Certainly no public institutions or municipal establish- 
ments could be chosen Mmore wisely in view of fostering 
the principles of civil loyalty and popular responsibility. 
These principles are the corner-stone and the key-stone of 
the Gothenbarg system. 

The Trans-Pacifie Cable.—Largé commercial interests 
are involved in the question of the termini of the pro- 
posed trans-Pacific cable. England, America, China, 
Japan, Australia, and even India will be affected by the 
decision. Several routes are proposed, all of which center 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The most direct, and conse- - 
quently the most advantageous to international communi- 
cation is from Monterey, Cal., to Yokobama via the 
Hawaiian islands. England, however, finds in the cable 
extension a means of linking in unbroken connection the 
crown of the nation with its most remote colony. This 
would be accomplished by laying the cable between Van- 
couver and Australia’s port, Brisbane; the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad and the cable from Halifax being the inter- 
vening lines. For such an expediency the first section 
from Brisbane to New Calidonia has been prepared already 
A compromise between the two routes is offered in a sug- 
gestion to proceed from Hawaii to Monterey. This route 
is shorter by about five hundred miles than the one to 
Vancouver, and at the same time includes the Hebrides 
and Fiji Islands among its stations. A junction can be 
made at Hawaii with a cable from Yokohama. Thus far 
England alone has taken active measures for procedure 
in the question at issue, but it behooves the United States 
to look to its advantages in this regard. 

“* Vide Atlantic Monthly, October, 1893; Forum (recent); North 


American Review, Mav, 1894; Cathalic World, May, 1894; Common: 
wealth (E, E, Hale), May 5, 1894, 
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THE teacher must always stroke the community the 
right way of the “ fur.” 


There are teachers who are “simply cogs in a vast ma- 
chine,” but there is no need of it. True teaching makes 
this impossible. No two children can be run through the 
same machine if they are truly taught. 


Tue New York City Board of Education has been 
given legislative authority to retire any teacher of the 
public schools on half pay who has completed thirty years 
(women) or thirty-five years’ (men) service. This is a 
radical American departure. If the city board avails 
itself of the privilege it may lead to the very general 
adoption of the principle in large cities. 


THERE will be three different “‘ committees of ten” de- 
manded of the next meeting of the N. E. A., each insist- 
ing upon an appropriation of $2,500. The association 
will not appropriate $7,500 for this purpose this year. 
It is doubtful if there will ever be another appropriation 
of $2,500. It was merely a combination of circumstances 
and combinations and lack of combinations of individuals 
that made possible the only appropriation of the kind ever 
made. 

As Oruers Sze Us.—It has been so fashionable to 
ery down the American schools, especially their work in 
languages, and at the same time to exalt the German 
schools,—notably their work in language,—presenting 
elaborate tables for our humiliation and their glorification, 
that we read the official report of the German Commis- 
sioner of Education at the World’s Fair with much inter- 
est. Among other things he says: 

“* In their school system the Americans are in every way superior 
to the Germans, most notably in teaching languages, drawing and 
modeling. It is surprising what a command of language American 
children have. German teachers dwell too much upon style, while 
American teachers aim to give the children a command of dietion.”’ 

This is the testimony of high German authority after 
a careful inspection of our schools. 


ABSENCE oF STAYING QuALITIEs.—The situation at 
Pueblo upon which Mr. Search is to retire while his plan 
of individualizing the schools is in miniature, calls at- 
tention to the fact that most of the modern work will 
not bear the removal of the directive head of the origin- 
ator of the “reform.” The old-time work with all its 
defects would stand the strain of countless changes. 
Whatever its demerits the old method had that merit. 
New methods will not justify over-much glorification un- 
til they can come to stay after he who brings it has gone 
his way. If this cannot be, then a contract for a term of 
years should be made, binding the man to stay and the 
community to retain him. 

It should be said, however, that though the specific 
reform does not remain, the community is usually set for- 
ward in educational progress by every reformer, and the 
community will never go back to the old ways. In illus- 
tration of this the experience of a conservative city may 
be given. The new superintendent required the teachers 
to meet once a week after school and one Saturday fore- 
noon a month for the unification of their work. They 
“kicked,” and after two years forced his retirement, but 
when the new man came they insisted upon the contin- 
uance of the meetings, because of which they had retired 
him. Their animosity began with the introduction of 
that which had become a necessity to them when he was 
gone. 








APPRECIATION OF REPORTS. 


A feature of the professional life of today is the ap- 
preciation of the reports of sckool men. A few years 
ago an occasional man wrote a report that was read ; to- 
day it is only the occasional man who writes a report that 
not read. Editorially and personally the editor enjoys 
reading the multitude of reports that come to the office. 
Some of these are so valuable that he has had them bound 
and given them place beside the most valued books in the 
library. 

Every wideawake educational man and woman is on 
the lookout for the best of reports. The correspon dence 
that grows out of the writing and reading of reports 
is one of the pleasing experiences of the day. Not in- 
frequently the editor is allowed to see appreciative letters 
which give delight to men who always enjoy knowing 
that documents that would have been passed unglanced 
a few years ago are now read as a luxury. The follow- 
ing letter is a sample of the hearty appreciation that our 
best men have of each other’s work, and we asked the 
privilege of printing it. It costs little to send such a note 
of greeting, but it is invaluable by way of inspiring and 
encouraging men in their work. 

THE ConcokD, WASHINGTON, D, C., 
March 24, 1894. 
John W. Dickinson, LL.D., 

My DEAR Doctor: I am thankful for a copy of your last re- 
port and have been reading it with great interest,—reading and re- 
reading your conclusion. What progress has been made under 
your administration! What a series of administrations it closes! 
and it suffers none in comparison with the others. I congratulate 
you on a service so eminent for your state, your generation, and 
our entire country. Your work has in it the element of soundness 


which will abide, Sincerely your friend, 
JoHuN EATON, 








SCHOOL PENMANSHIP. 


The New York Recorder, the most wideawake news- 
paper in America, has had recently a great school boy- 
and-girl competition in penmanship. The comments of 
the editor should receive the careful attention at the 
hands of the teachers. There are several hints thrown 
out by the editor which deserve the thoughtful considera- 
tion of educational people : 


The handwriting of hundreds of children and youths, classified 
according to age from 8 years to 17, proved several things worthy 
the attention of educators. The most significant of these is the 
fact that that the writing of the 15-year-olders was but little, if 
any, better than that of the 11-year-old penmen. What is gained 
in correctness of form during those four years is fally offset by a 
loss in distinctness, 

This is not the fault of the pupils ; it is the fault of the system all 
but universally prevalent. Handwriting can have but three pos- 
sible meritse—legibility, ease and rapidity of production, and beauty 
Basinees men are apt to think the two former of considerable i 
portance. Teachers encourage their pupils to write with the finest 
of pen points, making a hairline so thin as to be almost invisible 

except on certain downstrokes, where big blotches of ‘‘ shading ’’ 
are thrown in to keep up the legitimate average of ink shed, 


As might be expected under such a system the light-handed girle 
were away ahead of the boys up to the 15-year old Zroup. In the 
competition nearly all the best writing was done by the girls under 
15; by the boys over that age. 

Your average business man, when he sees his office boye and 
younger clerke writing a beautifal but illegible hand, is apt to re- 
mark, with objargatory frills of expletive unnecessary to ad "i 
‘* Here, young man, use more ink. Get a stub pen. Get some- 
thing or other and make marks that can be seen without a micro. 
scope.” And the youngman does. And the unanswerable query 
is, ‘* Why wasn’t he taught to do so earlier ? ’’ 

Relatively to their numbers, the country penmen came ont very 
strong. There was more variety in their writing than in that of 
the city children. The worst of it was worse than the worst of the 
city acript, but the average came out strong. A reasonable degree 
of electicism is desirable in learning to write. The children in the 
country and in smaller towns have the advantage of being let alone 
a good deal more. 








NEW YORK’S COMPULSORY LAW. 


The State of New York has at last passed a compul- 
sory school law (Chapter 671, Laws of 1894), approved 
by the Governor May 12. The law goes into effect Jan. 
1, 1895. 

This bill was prepared by the Council of School Super. 
intendents of this state, representing every city and large 
village, and has the approval of the State Department of 
Pablic Instruction, the School Commissioners, Boards of 
Education, trustees and other school officers throughout 
the state. It also has the approval of labor organizations 
and of the factory inspectors. It is drawn so as to meet 
the views of those who manage private and parochial 
schools, and in its present form has, it is believed, no 
opponents. The leading provisions of the bill are: 

Children between eight and twelve years must attend a 
public, private, or parochial school, or be instructed at 
home during the whole school year. 

Children between twelve and fourteen years must attend 
school or have private instruction eighty days, one half of 
the legal school year. 

Children between fourteen and sixteen years must 
attend echool when not lawfully and regularly employed. 

Children not in proper mental or physical condition 
are, of course, exempted. 

Persons responsible for children, who fail to comply 
with the law, are subject to fine. 

Persons employing children unlawfully are subject to 
fine. 

Attendance officers are provided for the execution of 
the law in cities and union free school districts. 

Truants are to be arrested and turned over to their 
parents or teachers. Incorrigible truants are to be 
brought before a magistrate. 

Truant schools are provided for, where needed. 

The state superintendent has general oversight of the 
execution and enforcement of the law. 








EARNEST TALK. 


Dr. W. A. Mowry, after three years’ service as super- 
intendent of schools at Salem, Mass tenders his resigna- 
tion, accompanying it with some vigorous language. He 
recites very definitely what he has accomplished : 

“A decided improvement in the methods of teaching 
reading. A new systematic method of reviewing spelling 
in the two lower primary grades, by means of spelling 
cards. The introduction of the use of pen and ink into 
the third and fourth years of the schools. A de- 
cided improvement in number work in the primary 
schools. Introduction of natural science work in the 
lower grades. A great improvement throughout the 
course in the methods of teaching geography. Changes 
in the teaching of history. Plans now in progress for 4 
radical change in the arithmetic work in the grammar 
grades. ‘The successful work now going on in the teach- 
ing of drawing and form study. Mid-year promotions, 
with more individual teaching and less machine class-work. 
The success of the new course of study begun last Septem: 
ber. Systematic visitation of other schools by teachers. 
Supplementary reading. Books for teachers’ desks,— 
something already done, much more hoped for. Hourly 
record of temperature in every schoolroom in the city, T 
ported to the superintendent on monthly slips. Attentio? 
to voice training. Cards of instruction in discipline and 
ethics. Improvements in style of discipline and kindly 
intercourse between pupils. The decided changes in the 
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high school and improvements therefrom. To this list 
might be added the diminution of truancy and the fact 
that now for a long time not a case of flagrant disorder 
or insubordination has occurred.”’ 

He then says that the reason that more has not been 
accomplished is due to the fact that he has not been prop- 
erly supported by the school board : 


‘*T have not found the conditions so favorable as to promise the 
saccess which I had anticipated. Hampered, as I have found my- 
self to be, by extremely conservative, not to say opposing, elements 
in the school board, and to some extent, in the city; by a disposi- 
tion, often manifested, to resist new things, to prevent development 
and improvement; by such diverse elements in the school board as 
to prevent that united sentiment concerning the echools, and con- 
cerning the work of the superintendent, which alone can produce 
success; I find myself at the end of three years’ service unable to 
carry out such plans as, in my judgment, are absolutely necessary 
for the well-being of the schoole. I am unwilling to continue where 
success is impossible. My own peace of mind, and comfort in my 
professional work, are of considerable consequence to me, and I am 
convinced that I cannot successfully carry on this work in the face 
of the opposition which I see so plainly manifest toward better 
things and greater improvements in the condition of the public 
schools of this city.’’ 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are three terms used indiscriminately in regard 
to the schools. They are spoken of as “free,” “com- 
mon,” and “ public.” The primal idea in the American 
schools was that they should be “common.” Closely 
allied with this was the idea that they should be “ free,” 
but the higher idea of “public” was a later thought. 
This has in it somewhat of the old world idea of a state 
school. 

The early New England settlers reverenced education 
as the hand-maid of religion. There was a universal 
aspiration for the education of their children, and the 
people banded themselves together in a communal spirit 
to provide for each other’s children the privileges of edu- 
cation as they provided religious privileges for themselves. 
They provided for each out of the common treasury upon 
the ground that they were for the common good. It was, 
however, by the common vote, which was limited to a dis- 
trict as was the authority of those who administered it. 
Any suggestion of colonial authority regarding the admin- 
istration of details would have been promptly resented. 
The freeness of education was merely incidental to its 
commonness So universal was this sentiment that they 
felt at liberty, for conscience sake, to force any who might 
be indifferent, to yield to the sentiment of the majority, 
and hence, as early as 1642 Massachusetts had a compul- 
sory education law so far as to require the selectmen to 
fine any parent, guardian, or master twenty shillings who 
failed to teach his children, wards, or apprentices to read 
the English tongue, and to know the capital laws. In 
1650 Connecticut had similar laws. 

The idea of state education for the public good is not 
distinctively American. Athens and Sparta took the ed- 
ucation of boys from seven years of age onward wholly 
into the hands of the state; and assumed the responsi- 
bility for their education. The “ public” idea was per- 
fect. As early as 1528 Saxony had a public school law, 
and in 1559 Wurtemberg had such a law. Prussia 
adopted a stringent law in 1732, and one after another 
the German states fell into line until the last to come in 
was Bavaria, in 1802. France passed such a law in 1833, 
but England has resisted all tendencies and temptations 
to free, common, public schools until recently. Bat in 
all this there has been nothing of the public school spirit 
which has been the educational force in Ameriea for half 
a century. 

We have no school “ system ” as they have in Germany 
or France; we have no perfected state system as they 
have in Prussia ; but we have city school systems that 
are quite complete. Not only have we no school systems 
that are ideal, but our public school idea is not distine- 
tively American, although our public school spirit is our 
own. The American people have a purpose to have free 
schools, to have them for the public good, to have all edu- 
cation practically public and free, and so common as to 
be for the good of all. 

It isthis spirit that is liable to be antagonized in the 
coming crisis. There is no opposition to the free school, 
but the spirit that would insist upon common schools 
direeted by the public, for the public, is to be vigorously 


challenged. All believe in free schools, all believe that 
they should be supported at public expense, bnt there is 
a protest against their being common, against their being 
directed by public officials. 








AN EPOCH-MAKING BOOK. 


The Golden Fleece, as translated from the German by 
E. Louise Smythe (Republican Printing House, Santa 
Rosa, Cal. ; 15 cents) is the most remarkable reader for 
the lowest grade that has yet been made. If it does not 
revolationize the making of First Readers, it will be be- 
cause everybody engaged in providing reading material 
for such grades, blunders. It is the result of a genuinely 
scientific effort on the part of an eminently successful pri- 
mary school teacher, who is also a university woman, to 
find what interests the children of a receiving class and 
to know their vocabulary. 

Miss Smythe is one of the few women who believes a 
woman cannot know too much to teach successfully a pri- 
mary school. A natural teacher, a remarkable woman, 
eminently succeesful, she went to the University, where 
she “ rade a record,” and then returned to her iittle flock, 
making this experiment among others. She translated 
from the German several of Niebuhr’s Greek Hero 
Stories, and told them to the children of the Receiving 
Class in as simple language as possible. 

After telling them one of these stories, she waited sev- 
eral days, long enough for them to forget whatever was 
not of interest to them. She was greatly surprised to 
find how completely some of the stories had faded from 
their minds and how vividly others remained. All those 
that they rejected she rejected, and in each story the 
phrases that they had very generally forgotten she omitted. 
Confining herself to the stories that they retained, she 
had them tell them over and over again; 7. e., different 
ones told the stories on different days, and she made care- 
ful note of their language and ased only words that they 
used. They paid little attention to the phrases she had 
used, for she had waited until ber phraseology had passed 
from their minds. She had said that “the king had a 
great feast and asked Jason tocome.” Every child called 
the “great feast” a “ big party,” and not one of them said 
“asked Jason to come,” but all said “invited Jason.” 
Where she Jeast expected it they rejected her words and 
used their own. They were in no sense used to the term 
“ feast,” but they all knew that people were “invited.” 

The stories as she gives them are a fine study of the 
action of little children’s minds as based upon their envi- 
ronments. That Miss Smythe’s study is true to life is 
evidenced from the universal success of the book in the 
hands of other teachers. She has undoubtedly set the 
pace for a scientific study of adapting classics to the child 
from his own standpoint. 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The income of Oxford University is $350,000. 

Columbia College is to have a professorship of sociology. 

Columbia’s endowment fund is nine millions. It is second only 
to Girard College. 

The largest college class is the Chautauqua class of 1896. 
has 20,000 members. 

The board of education of Sacramento is discussing the question 
of the teaching of German in the lower grades. 

The University Extension idea is slowly gaining a foothold in 
Europe. Belgium has entered into it quite heartily, and interest is 
manifested in it in Germany, Holland, Sweden, and even by the 





It 


_ University of Moscow. 


Superintendent Wells of Wisconsin can draw but $1,200 salary 
under the constitution, but a generous and appreciative legislature 
has given him very material financial assistance by an appropriation 
for the revision of the school laws. 

Boston is to Fave a great exhibition this autumn in the form of 
her triennial World's Food Fair (Oct. 1-27). Thia will be far more 
complete, instructive, and enjoyable than anything of the kind thet 
the world has seen. It will be held in the Mechanics Building. 


The latest report of the Astor Library, New York, shows that the 
reading habits of the people are serious in trend. Out of 210,000 
volumes consulted during the past year the greatest number, consist- 
ing of twenty-three thousand, were histories. Then followed Amer- 
ican literature, sixteen thonsand volumes; art, history, and Awer'+ 
can documents, eleven thousand each; mechanics and engineering, 
nine thousand each, and theology and genealogy, seven thousand 
each. 

Hagenbeck’s famous exhibit of trained animals now in Boston 
was one of the sensations of the World’s fair, and bag had 9 most 


successful season in New York. Never before has the world had 
anything to compare with it in the multiplicity of genuine attractions 
devoid of all harmful associations and influences, The managers 
spare neither expense nor effort in making worthy universal patron- 
age. Women and children are specially hearty in their com- 
mendation. 

Two new professors have been added to the faculty of the School 
of Pedagogy of the University of the city of New York. Dr. 
Charles B. Bliss has been appointed assistant professor in charge of 
experimental and physiological psychology. Doctor Bliss is a grad- 
uate of Yale—an honor man of the class of 1896. For four years 
he has pursued post-graduate study at Yale under Professor Ladd 
and Doctor Scripture, and held the position of teaching fellow and 
assistant in the laboratory of experimental and physiological psy- 
chology. His thesis upon ‘‘ Reaction, Time and Attention,”’ pub- 
lished last year, has been accorded bigh praise by psychologists in 
Earope and America. The course of instruction of the School of 
Pedagogy has undergone revision and enlargement during the past 
three months, and this has necessitated additions to the Faculty, 


Priv. Charles F. King, D2arborn School, Boston, whose picture 
is presented in this issue of the JOURNAL, is one of the most widely 
known teachers of Boston. He is agraduateof Dartm:uth (67), has 
taught in New Bedford, Gloucester, and Boston for twenty years, has 
been identified with one of the most succesefal summer echools in the 
country, and has developed rare genius in school book authorship. 
Mr. King is recognized as one of the most aggressively progressive 
principals in Boston, and is in demand by educational gatherings 
East and West. He is the founder of the ‘‘ summer school of 
methods’’ idea, having organized at Saratoga in 1884 the first 
special Summer School of Methods in the world, and he has main- 
tained ite high plane of excellence since that time, having been of 
late years at Glen’s Falls. Asa specialist in Geography, first as a 
teacher, then as author of ‘‘ Methods and Aids in Geography ’’ and 
more recently as author of a eeries of Picturesque Geographical 
Readers. Mr. King has become the geographical expert. No 
other writer has done more than he to revolutioniza the teaching of 
geography. His leadership in this reform comes largely from his 
familiarity throngh daily contact with teachers and children of all 
grades and from his tendency to test all new methods by results 
attainable in the hands of ordinary teachers. He has no use for a 
theory that will not easily materialize in results. It was for the 
purpose of making ideals in theories real in practice that he pro- 
duced his first picturesque Geographical Reader whose success 
made a demand for four more of the series. Mr. King was selected 
by President Eliot of a member of the Committee on Geography, 
and the report of this Committee of which Mr. King was Secretary, 
is one of the most valuable in the Report of the Committee of Ten. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Give the children holidays 

(And let these be jolly days), 

Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring ; 
Better men, hereafter, 

Shall we have, for laughter 

Freely shouted to the woods, till all the echoes ring. 
Send the children up 

To the high hill s top, 

Or deep into the world’s recesses, 

To woo spring's caresses. 


J. M. Barrie is an enthusiastic admirer of Maarten Maarten’s 
book, God's Fool. 

Mr. E. F. Benson, the author of Dodo, is the son of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Sir Edwin Arnold’s favorite poet is Homer; his favorite novelist 
is Charles Reade, 

A Paris editor has started a new periodical for mothers in-law— 
The Journal for Mothers-in-Law. 

Mre. Ward, it is said, worked five years writing Marcella. She 
regards it as the strongest thing she has written. 

At Rugby School, England, recently, portraits of Arthur Hogh 
Clough and ‘‘ Tom”’ Hughes were unveiled by the Bishop of London. 

Prince Roland Bonaparte has for some years devoted much time 
and attention to the physical geography of mountains. He is now 
in Switzerland. 

Paris has a society of novelists called Les Romanciers Frangais 
which has now one hundred members. No one can be admitted 
antil he has published at least four novels. 

Walter Besant says: ‘‘ Kipling is the greatest genius we have 
bad for fifty years, in imagination, genius, and grip; and I think 
his story, The Man Who Would Be King, the finest story in the 
English language.’’ 

Professor Mommeen, the great historian of Rome, is so abeent- 
minded that, as his daughter says, he once met one of his many 
children on the street, patted him on the head and asked his name, 
whereupon the boy replied, ‘‘ Why, I’m your little Carl! ’’ much to 
his father’s surprise. 

On the authority of a former jadge of Illinois, it is asserted that 
autograph huoters have probably removed Abraham Lincoln’s sig- 
nature from every paper on file in the county courts of that state. 
The abstractions have been made, it is said, by connivance of the 
custodians of the papers in very many instances. 

Miss Beatrice Harraden, author of Ships That Pass in the Night, 
is a member of a musical and artistic family, the daughter of a 
man of scientific attainments, who is her sternest literary critic. 
She has taken a B.A. degree in classicg and mathematics at tke 
London University, and heartily adyocateg the higher education of 
women, She is also an enthnsiastic sapporter of woman’s suffrage, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


A NEW AUTOMATIC MAGIC LANTERN. 


Mr. Edmand Hudson, well known as a journalist and lecturer, 
has rendered the schools and the illustrated lecturer an invaluable 
service in the invention of a new automatic electric magic lantern 
substituting for the oxy-hydrogen light, an electric light that is 
self-feeding, self-focusing, and steady-burning. He has aleo 
patented a mechanism which at the lecturer’s will moves the lan- 
tern slides in regular order without allowing the movement of the 
pictare to be seen upon the screen. Mr. Hudson is now able to 
give an illastrated lecture without the aid of an operator and at 
inappreciable expense, with none of the annoyances incident to the 
thoughtleseness or absence of skill on the part of an operator. 
When he can obtain a direct iocandescent electric current of 110 
volts there is practically no cost; where there is no direct current 
a new storage battery has been brought down to a practicable 
weight and the expense is no greater, to say the least, than the 
bare cost of gases by the old method. Important as is this inver- 
tion to the professional platform lecturer, who has merely to touch 
the button and let Electricity do the rest, it is of much greater sig- 
nificance to the school, obviating as it does entirely the necessity 
of an operator and eliminating the element of a danger which al- 
ways attaches to oxy-hydrogen in the hands of one notan expert 
in the use of these gases. 

Mr. Hadeon, one of the few newspaper correspondents since the 
war who has made a national reputation, is to devote himself largely 
to a phase of lecturing long needed, making it practicable for any 
community to approximate the high literary and pictorial art of 
John L. Stoddard at a cost easily within its reach. Mr. Hudson 
has the rare gift of conveying useful and essential information 
earefally winowed in an entertaining manner. 

—-- ee 


VICTORIA REGIA. 
[Adapted from ‘Crowned and Wedded,” May 24, 1819-1894.] 


When last before her people’s face her own fair face she bent, 
Within the meek protection of that shade she was content 

To erase the child-smile from her lips, which seemed as if it might 
Be still kept holy from the world to childhood still in sight— 

To erase it with a solemn vow, a priocely vow—to rule; 

A priestly vow—to rule by grace of God the pitifal ; 

A very godlike vow —to rule in right and righteousness, 

And with the law and for the land—so God the vower bless! 


And when between the quick and dead the young fair queen had 
vowed 

The living shouted, ‘* May she live! Victoria, live! ’’ aloud, 

And, as the loyal shouts went up, true spirits prayed between, 

‘* The blessings happy monarchs have, be thine, O crows? 1qu3en!’ 








Bat now before her people’s face she bendeth hers anew, 

And calls them, while she vows to ba, her witness thereunto. 
She vowed to rule, and in that oath her childhood put away; 
She doth maintain her womanhood in vowing love today. 

Or if ye say, “ Preserva the queen!’’ O breathe it inward low; 
She is a woman and beloved! and ’tis enough, but so. 

And held her uncrowned womanhood to be the royal thing. 


And now upon our queen’s last vow what blessings shall we pray ? 
None straightened to a shallow crown will suit our lips today; 
Behold, they mast be free as love, they must be broad as free, 
Even to the borders of heaven’s light and earth’s humanity. 
Long live she! Send up Joyal shonte, and true hearts pray be- 

tween, 
The blessings happy peasants have, be thine, O crownéd queen! 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


‘ a ene ae 


THE VOICE IN PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The all-sided resulta of the attention paid to physical culture is 
not as satisfactory as many of the friends and advocates ot that 
phase of education had expected to ses. Teachers of gymnasitics 


do break down, very euddenly, and unacconntably. Children in 
the schools do suffer nervously from misuse of exercises, and the 
increase in vitality claimed does not show in better or stronger 
voices. It is often eaid that the teacher of gymnastics has a harsh, 
hard, inflexible voice. Is it not well for teachers to observe these 
unemphasized statements, to study them, and to account for them 
if possible? 

_The human voice is the sound made by a certain instrument. 
Vitality, life, is necessary to any sound, but a bad abnormal use of 
the instrument is only the more dangerous to organic man. The 
greater the physical vitality, so much the more is in store to misuse. 
Almost every excees, misuse, or abuse of physical exercises would 
be prevented if all exercises were treated by their direct or indirect 
advantage to voice; acd in this ege of hurry and half preparation 
is it not unsafe to put our children into the hands of teachers of 
physical training who are ignorant of the most general principles of 
voice development or even care of the voice? Physical training is 
# valuable element in education, but physical training should include 
the proper training of the vocal apparatus, which is a part and a 
vital part of the phyrical organiem, Physical training should be 
tested by its effect upon the voice, as well aa by the standard of 
measurements. Voice requires harmonious development; more in- 
crease in the size of the chest will not necessarily improve the voice 
but increase in size if not gained at the expense of harmony, espec i. 
ally barmony between the simultaneous activities of the active and 
passive parts of the apparatus, will increase the vocal power. True 
voice power is a sign of vitality, bat great muscular etrength ac- 
companied with failing vocality isa dangerous symptom Shall 
not our teachers think and investigate results for themaelves? 

ANNA BARIGHT CuRRY, School of Expression, Boston, 
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SOLUTIONS OF SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


(57) Moraan Davis, New Orleans, La.—Reduee by elliptic 
functions, 











ee ae dy ao 
sien ond Vi = y)(2ry — 97) a 
Reduction by the Editor. 
Assume > yahoin’¢... (2); 
then dy = 2haingoosgdd... (/), 
h—y=A(1—sin’?) =hoos’?... (”). 
and (2ry — y*) =y X (2r — y) 


= hein’? X (27 —hein’¢) .. (4). 
By means of (a), (3), (y), and (6), transforming (1), we have 


2\ (3 do 
= — —ee— ens 4 go (So 
' NGS \(2r — A am? 9) (2) 
After representing (h —- 2r) by c”, (2) may be written 


a AY, ae 


which is a complete elliptic fanction of the first order, modalus c ; 
and this fanction, after obvioas development and redaction, be- 


comes é 
(D+ G)'@) 
+ (3)'(2)+ G's «J 


(59) By C. H. GRAHAM, Ann Arbor. Mich.—What three im- 
portant conditions are presupposed in 


(a+ b)ry + (6+ c)yz + (c+ a)ex 
=(a+b+c)(x+y+2—r7yz)... (1)? 
Answer by the Editor. 
The expansion of (1) may be arranged as follows: 
axyz + bry + crz =axr+ br+cx... (a), 
bryz + ary + cyz = ay + by + cy... (8), 
exyz + bex + azz =az+bze+ez... (y). 
After dividing. (cz) by x, (f) by y, and (y) by z, we have the 
three components of the continuous equation, 
ayz + by + cz = baz + cz + ax =cry+ar+by=a+bd+e, 
We, therefore, conclude that (1) is a derivativ: of this contin- 
uous equation; and since this is the case, the truth of the compo- 
nents,(a), (3), and (y), must constitute the three important condi- 
tions presupposed in (1). 








(60) By W.M., Terre Haute, Ind.—Reduce the differential 
equation, 
d?6 Prq 


sf” Wise et 
Reduction by the Editor. 
Representing the right-hand member of (1) by M: moltiplying 
(1) by d@; integrating; ignoring the constants of integration, by 
considering initial spaces zero; ete., 


dé? , dé 
Mt? 8 
(<< _~_= y 
Whence é 3 —_— (2). 


Leet (; Prg je ° 
' 3 \We + Pre J® os 


Note.—A similar solation of the differential « quation, 
1 ky? d*s . 
- (P+ 72 W)oa SF ss s 4), 
gives directly the value of s in (:3). 


(64) By “AnreL,” Bethlehem, Pa,—Find the values of y, having 
given (2r — y) tan > = ¥(2ry— yy’)... (1) 
Solution by the Editor, 
Squaring (1), ete., 
oy (BPA VN) Arlo? 6 = 1) 
y ar ( sec? )r=- aco 
os [y—r (l + sin? ¢)]? =r? (1 — sin? @)?, 


Hence y = 2r,or 2r sin? ¢, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Picturesque GEr0GRAPHIOAL ReApeERs. B&B 
Charles F. King, Master of Dearborn School. Fifth Book, 
Rocky Mountains and Pacific Slope. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
Mr. King’s Fifth Geographical Reader treats in extenso of the 

far West, taking the school children in delightful phrase and 

through the charming personality|of the Cartmell family, over the 

Rockies, across the desert basin, over the Sierras down to old 

Mexico, through California, Washington, Oregon, to Alaska. 

The ranch life is genuine, the cowboys ire rollicking; the mines 
are full of interest. The children learn of the old missions through 
talk with the priests; of Indian life by side-trips along their trails 
to wigwam and hunting-grounds. The grandeur of scenery, the 
peculiarity of people, characteristics of the industries are emphs- 
sized by nearly 200 illustrations mostly from photographs. Tie 
civics side of geography is made effective by the visite of the Cart. 
me! ls to the various government officials in civil and military service, 

The JOURNAL has often emphasized the fact that Mr. King his 
developed rare genius in utilizing the study of geography and the 
reading class hour in impartiog valuable information, in a way to 
create and foster an interest in such reading as will be a delight 
and a service through life. The three books devoted to the United 
States are among the best collected to inspire patriotiem that have 
yet been prepared for school use. It is evident that this work is ro 
highly appreciated as to make it profitable for the publishers to on- 
large the work almost indefinitely. 


Eprocus or Inp1an History. The Mohammedans, 
1001-1761 A, D. By J. D. Rees. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 190 pp., 6x4. 

The second of the ‘‘ Epochs of Indian History ’’ deale with the 
career in India of the great popular religious movement which has 
expressed itself in military and political terms,—the most wonder- 
ful example of the force of religious incentives when directed 
toward these ends, and operating upon races peculiarly susceptible 
to such influences. Turned back from Europe by Charles the 
Hammer, the Mohammedan expansion found no superior force in 
the East, and by 1001 A. D. the political sect was settled in Indie, 
Ever since it has been one of the three great forces which have 
shaped the course of Indian affairs. Mr. Rees has related the story 
of their history with great skill, and gives the reader a clear and 
definite impression of the dynasties and great rulers, among whom 
Tamerlane’s name is perhaps best known, and always keeping the 
meaning of what was happening clear to the reader’# mind. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PorTRY AND PRoOsE or THomAs 
Gray. Edit:d by William Lyon Phelps. Poiton: Gion & Co, 
179 pp. Price, $1 00. 

The second volome of ‘‘ The Athenwam Press Series,’’ which is 
edited by Prof. Kittredge and Winchester, makes available much 
of Gray’s writing, especially his prose, to which acc ss has not been 
easy, and it should lead to a better appreciation of the thoroughly 
poetic nature of the always delightful author of the ‘‘ Elegy Writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard.’’ The selection has been made by 
De. Phelps of Yale, who has written a carefully prepared and thor- 
oughly appreciative introduction, which is supplemented by what 
should be the final work in regard to Gray’s knowledge of old 
Norse, written by Professor Kittredge of Harvard, who is probably 
the first authority upon the literature of early English and its pred- 
ecessors, and its kindred tongues in this country. The notes are 
ample, and show the deep study and an even, critical appreciation 
of Gray’s work. The volame must prove most welcome to students 
and lovers of English literature, and will prove a valuable addition 
to the available material for class study. 


THE ConsTITUTIONAL BEGINNINGS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
By Jobn Spencer Bassett. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 73 pp. Price, paper, 50 cents. 

In this volume, which forms number three of the current volume 
of the John Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Professor Bassett, who has been selected to fill the chair of history 
in Trinity College, North Carolina, traces the early development of 
constitutional government in his state, from 1666, when the propri- 
etary period begins, to 1729. The work has been done with mach 
care, and shows a thorough acquaintance and an assidaous use of 
the materia's for the constitational history of the Carolinas. 





L’Avare Comenprg, PAR Mouiere. Edited by Théodore 
Henckels, B.Sc. Boston: Ginn & Co. 140 pp. 4} x 7} 
Price, Cloth, 65 cta. 

The new edition of L’ Avare published by Ginn & Co. is very 
attractive. The atudy of Molitre is essential to every student of 
French literatare, and the prose comedy L’ Avare serves well as in- 
troduction to the style of that author before his poetry is ander- 
taken. The text of the present edition is carefaily prepared from 
authorized editions, and the author’s own notes are supplemented 
by critiques upon Molitre. The introduction gives a brief sketch 
of the life and works of Mol!?re, and relates the story upon which 
L' Avare was based up to the opening of the comedy. 


————t 





——— 





THOMPSON'S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL DRAWING SYSTEM. 


a author of these books has hail many years experience in teaching from the lowest primary through the Grammar, High, and Tech- 
-_ Schools, and it is believed that his books are so well thought out, both from a philosophical and from a practical point of view, a3 to 
adapt them to all approved methods and views in the teaching of Drawing. The system now consists of the following books: 


Manual Vraining, (Two Manuels). 
Primary Free-Hand. (Four Books and Manual.) 
Advanced Free-HMand. (Four Books.) 


Medel and Object Series. (Three Books and Manual.) 
Aesthetic Series. (Six Books and Manual.) 
Mechanical Series. (Six Books and Manual.) 


Every facility given teachers and school officers for examining these books. 
Teachers and school officers who desire to keep in line with the best and most modern methods of instruction should always consult our 


catalogue when in search of new tex!-books. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 








ERATIVE AGENCY, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


HE Annual School Elections at which the School Officials for the ensuing year 


The majority of teachers are not elected until after this date 
and adjoining States that are to be filled during June. 
cipals, Grade teachers, and Specialists of every character. 
school officials from all parts of our territory secure teachers through this Agence 
you desire a position write us early. Trained teachers with experience are in A 


This is the only Agency 


are elected occur in Texas early in June. 
We have more than 3500 vacancies on our list from this 
Salaries ranging from $200 to $2000 per annum, Superintendents, Prin- 
of note in Texas and the Southwest, and 
We have from 15 to 25 calls every day. 


Box 407. 
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CONNECTICUT TEACHERS MEETING. 


The eighteenth meeting of the Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ 
Association called a large gathering of members of that organiza- 
tion to Willimantic on the 11th inst. Pres. Francis A. Bagnall of 
Stsfford Spriogs presided with acceptance and ability. 

The committees appointed were: Oo nominations—Prin. F. H. 
Beede of Willimantic, Prin. F. E. Burnette of Patnam, Miss S, A. 
Armstrong of Greenville, Miss Mary Allen of Danielsonville, and 
Miss E. A. Fanning of Norwich; on resolations—Prin. J. L. Har- 
roun of Taftville, Principal Caspar Isham of Willimantic, Misa I. 
L. Spencer of Norwich, Miss A. M. Bash of New London, and Miss 
Helen M. Lathrop of Norwich Town. 

Daring the morning the primary and intermediate section—where 
Miss Bell presided—listened to a psper on ‘‘ Language in Primary 
Grades,” by Miss M. E. Bidwell of Norwich. Commenting upon 
the language of nature as expressed in flowers and animals, this 


young lady called attention to the language of movement as seen in 
gesture, makiog the point that man’s language is gesture,—a fact 
which the kiodergarten emphatically recognizes. To become 
master of language it is necessary to know words thorougbly. 
Language is the tool of knowledge. Children must learn to talk, 
to talk in sentences. Correct language should become mechanical, 
as a resalé of correct example, continuous practice ia the use of 
correct forms, by reading, observation, reproduction of the best 
stories in literature, etc. Written language, copying, arrangement 
of stories with omitted words for children to insert, drill upon 
arrangement of sentences, with suggestions regarding the teaching 
of words liable to be misspelled, were topics touched upon in order. 

Miss Bidwell’s thought regarding the repetition of correct ex- 
pressions was cordially endorsed by Supt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich. 

Mise Lucy E. Cobey of Stafford Springs was expected to address 
the convention upon the subject of geography, and addaced a long 
and coaviocing array of facts in favor of syatemetic nature-teaching 
as a result of ber experience io this study. Lessons upon water, 
plants, clouds, etc., upon the natural features of the surrounding 
country, upon the observation and study of things near as typical 
of thiogs remote, and suggestions as to the use of reference books, 
the necessity of making imaginary j.urneys, written descriptions of 
tours, etc., were among the divisions of the subject most entertain- 
ingly treated. , 

Miss Fiorence E. Fellows of Norwich, whose reputation as a 
teacher of arithmetic is not confined to Connecticut, was allotted 
the closing number on the list,—a class exercise in number. The 
variety and originality of her methods, and the accuracy and rapid- 
ity with which her pupils responded to her questioning, made a pro- 
found impression upon the audience. 

Meantime, in the Grammar and High School Section, where 
President Bagnall was presiding, the teachers had been listening to 
an able and convincing address upon ‘‘ [magination,’’ by Prin. G. 
P. Phenix of Willimantic. In brief, Mr. Phenix said: Imagioa- 
tion is the power of making images. Images are revived sensa- 
tions, the variety, value, and vividness of which depend upon the 
importance of the relations established between them. The getting 
of images is not the end, but the beginning of true knowledge, the 
getting of relations being the chief aim. Childhood is the period 
of image getting. Language is so many labels to designate objects, 
and reading is only the acquisition of another clase of signs. The 
child gains images through pictures, through stories, yet these are 
impossible unless he already has a fund of experience with which 
they correspond. Take arithmetic, that prosaic subj ct which nat- 
urally resolves itself into purely automatic number-work and into 
mathematics, or the reasoning side of the subject. In the latter 
division definite ideas are necessary. So in science, where pupils 
get helpfal images through experiment and observation, and then 
are led to recognize the important relations existing between them. 


gained through experiments. 


him for any calling in life. 


that they have emaller classes, 


while a knowledge of parte of 
ison, etc., may be necessary to 
study of other languages, aud 
grammar should be mastered to 


elements of technical grammar 


discuesion. 


mittee of Ten, in which 
Beede of Willimantic, and Mr. 


attention and profit. 


how of this important topic. 


and purposes, rather than for the 


from them alone, although they serve later on to group images 


essence of which is-to give pupils the muscular images which are 
necessary in intelligent development. 

This echolarly and interesting address was followed by a paper 
upon ‘‘ Langusge avd Grammar in Grammar Grades,’’ which Miss 
Alice F. Goodwin of Norwich considered from the grammar school 
standpoint. Miss Goodwin cheerfully conceded the right of the 
high echool to make demands upon the lower grades along the lines 
of expression, punctuation, legible penmanship, and correct spell- 
ing, the exact acquirements which ths average pupil needs to fit 
Language training should aim not ex- 
clusively to fit pupils for higher institutions ; many pupils finish school 
life with the grammar grades. The work required for admission to 
the high school is what all intelligent pupils should have acquired, 
to qualify them for correct letter-writing and the social and other 
demands likely to be made upon their pens. 
echools have superior advantages in this regard, in view of the fact 


dant material for language work. Concerning English grammar, 


such instruction should be subordinated to language-work proper, 
and to systematic literature study. 
enth echool year the reading book should be discarded, and pupils 
should read standard works. There should be no dividing line be- 
tween the study of English and the language work of a school, nor 
should the latter be separated from any other branch, either obser- 
vation work, science, geography, history, or the rest. 

Treating the same topic from the high school standpoint, Prin. 
A. P. Somes of Danielsonville declared that if a distinction were to 
be made between the regular pupil and one about to enter the high 
school, the special instruction should preferably be given to the one 
going out into the world. He commented upon the fault of most 
grammar school pupils; viz., a great lack in their vocabulary, 
which causes delay and loss all along the line. 
should be at the foundation of all school training ; and while certain 


it is the geveral testimony of teachers of advanced grades that 
knowledge of technical grammar might very advantageously give 
way to an intelligent t: aining which would result in increased power 
of expression, enlargement of pupils’ vocabularies, and an accurate 
and ready knowledge of synonymns. 

In the animated discussion to which this well-put argument led, 
Principal Barnette of Patnam strongly advocated the retention of 
a fair share of technical grammar in the curriculum, and Prin. C. 
B. Jennings of New London expressed a conviction, agreeing with 
that of Mr. Somes, that the study of Latin for one year in the gram- 
mar school might profitably be substituted for the study of technical 
grammar daring the same period. Mr. Niver of Greenville, Miss 
Page and Mr. Beede of Willimantic, participated in the subsequent 


Then began a tripartite comment upon the Report of the Com- 
Mr. H..B. Niver of Greenville, Mr. F. H. 


Free Academy, were heard respectively concerning the committee’s 
recommendations upon the topics of the correlation of studies, the 
prescribed study of English during the four years’ course in the high 
school, and instruction in geometry. Each topic was discussed 
briefly, but with great skilll and the speakers were heard with 


The general meeting of the afternoon convened to listen to Mr. 
W. F. Gordy of Hartford, whose address upon ‘' History as a Dis- 
ciplinary Study,’’ considered the what, where, why, when, and 
The speaker treated history as a 
growth, a development, the measure of vital progress, explaining 
the evolation of man, to be studied primarily as asearch for motives 


random dates, and fragmentary and unwarranted opinions. Inci- 
dentally, he made the statement that geography without history is 
useless and devoid of meaning, being really history in the making, 
since the geography of today is the history of tomorrow. 
tire address was commensurate with Mr. Gordy’s reputation as an 


authority on methods in history-teaching, as so frequently demon- 
strated for the benefit of the readers of the JOURNAL. 

“* College and Why to Go There” was the subject of the closing 
address of the session, the speaker being Pres. E. B. Andrews, 
LL.D., of Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

In substance President Andrews said that he considered school 
teaching the finest business in the world. The audience which con- 
fronted him represented one specific department of the work, while 
he himself represented another; but personally he took a deep in- 
terest in all departments, since the business of education is one total, 
and if it suffer in one respect all portions are to some degree affected. 
He was before the Association to make a plea for the merits of a 
collegiate education, and to correct some mistaken ideas which pre- 
vail even among fairly intelligent people. The first of these mis- 
conceptions leads the public to entertain the theory that a college 
education is primarily intended only for those who aim to enter one 
of the three old-fashioned ‘‘ learned professions.’’ This is an in- 
herited notion for which the primal policies of the early colleges are 
themselves largely responsible. Yale of old fostered this idea, and 
the motto of Harvard was, ‘‘ For God and the church.” Brown 
was the first college in the world to make a new departure over 
one hundred twenty-five years ago, when, in 1764, her charter 
demonstrated the fact that she was intended most emphatically for 
& layman’s college. This is now the spirit of all the universities; 
and while this recognition of the importance of an educated laity 
may possibly be an evidence of the decadence of formal religious 
sentiment in New Eogland, it is indicative of a progress strictly in 
touch with the times. It is the spirit which ranks the two new pro- 
fessions—teaching and jourcalism—on a plane with the three re- 
vered ones of former years, and which, while makiog the bread- 
and-butter notion practically prominent, doea not hold it as repre- 
senting all-in-all. As to the second mistake, the idea that the col- 
lege is for the rich, not for the commoner, while it ia true that rich 
men’s sons form a considerable proportion of the body collegiate, 
the little world of the college is the most democratic body in the 
universe. Here, while wealth may find its exponent in display, in 
fine establishments, a man is weighed accurately for what he is. 
In Rassia, Germany, Oxford, Cambridge, on our own side of the 
water, college students are everywhere less conservative than are 

and were their fathers, even though the latter may represent the 
wealth, the nobility, of their respective nations. 

On the point of expense, while some money is necessary, and the 
daye of porridge and cracker-and-milk diets have long gone by, 
money is an inconsiderable factor in contrast with energy, push, de- 
termination. The fortunate young man is he who, with no rich 
father or mother to back him, enters college with good health, 
sound moral principles, fired by the zeal to get on, even though, in 
his capacity of ways and means committee, he be forced to teach 
during the evening, to work in a store on Saturday, or to eke out 
his limited exchequer in any other hororable way. The very re- 
sources thus in him developed the labor which in his contact with 
human interests forces him ‘to study not books but men,’ will 
work together toward that determination to achieve success which 
is generally the fulfillment of its own prophecy. 

Regarding the third fallacy, that a college education means the 
sacrifice of health, he advanced a number of convincing instances 
in proof of the body-buildiog advantages of systematic work in the 
college gymasium, ard attributed no inconsiderable proportion of 
the good results in physical progress among women as well as men 
to the physical culture ideas disseminated by those who have ex- 
perienced the best results from intelligent work along this line 
while under collegiate jarisdiction. 

The value and interest of the entire meeting were a tribute to the 
managerial ability of the president, Mr. F. A. Bagnall. His suc- 
cessor is Mr. H. W. Keigwin. of the Norwich Free Academy, and 
the associate officers are: Vice President—Mr. Caepar Isham, of 
Willimantic; Secretary and Treasurer—Mr. H. B. Niver of Green- 
ville; Executive Committee—Mr. Colin Buell, of New London, Miss 
Edith L. Swain, of Patnam, and Miss Annie E. Fellows of Norwich. 

Norwich, Conn. ELLA A, FANNING, 
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may be helpful for higher studies, 


H. W. Kiegwin of the Norwich 


memorizing of meaningless facts, 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Is vitalizing in its effect on the nervous system. 


The en- 











The Largest and the Best. 














In this connection the speaker recalled the importance of an ac- 
aaintance with the laws and phenomena of heat and gravitation. 
Text-books have their value, by none better appreciated than by 
the modern and progressive teacher; yet images cannot be gotten 
SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 
School of Expressive Art, 
BELFAST, MAINE. Aue. 6 to Aug. 25. 
INSTRUCTORS :—HoOwWARD M. TICKNOK. M.A., President of Boston College of Oratory, tormerly Instruc- 
tor at Harvard and Brown Universities; SARAH E. LA((GHTON, Teacher of Elocution and Physical 
Culture, Worcester, Mass ; MARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Teacher of Vocal Culture in Boston College 
of Oratory; HELEN M. BLACKWELL. Instructor in Physical Culture in Boston University. 
Special Ratlway and Hotel Rates Send for circulars. Address 
M. W. LAUGHTON, 364 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
[ARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. The Oldest and the Broadest. 
Seventeenth Annual Session. Beginning July 9, 1894. 
, Four Weeks. H Five Weeks. 
School of Methods: ti instractors Academic Departments: ts ‘instructors. 
E C ll f 0 t , Four Weeks. 
merson 0 ege 0 la ory « Pres. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 
The attendance for the last. few years has been over 600, from 44 States and Territories, mak- 
ing this by far the largest Summer School in the United States. 
te” SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, ratlroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 
W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, MAss. 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WorcEsTER, MAss. 
H. E. HOLT, LEXINGTON, MAss. 
Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. 
_ The graduates of this Institute are filling more first-class positions as Directors and 
leachers of Vocal Music in public schools, colleges, and seminaries than those of all other 
summer schools combined. Most wonderful results are xow obtained with Mr. Holt’s new 
‘ystem of vocal harmony. Session of 189% opens Aug. 14th and closes Aug. 31st. 
Send for circulars. Address MRS 8H. E. HOLT, Sec., Box 109, Lexington, Mass. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND OBATORY IN AMEBICA,. 
Five Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of stud , including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


Practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
llustrated Catalogue, 
Address for I HENRY Ee SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


Summer Session of four wecks 
at Martha’s Vineyard, 


S h l f E . FREE OE nthe al Vacation to Europe 
Cnool Oo XPFESSION | scarp ro | We seasbore or mountains, with all 


JAMES PD. BALL, 
EUROPE 36 Bromfield sSt,, Boston, Mass. 


FREEMAN PLACE, BOSTON. 
A special 


Teachers. 


THE WINSLOW TIOUSE, Mount Kear- 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H., will be 
open from June1 to Oct.1. The Berlitz School of 
Languages will hold its Summer session there, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS. 


Summer Session begins July 14. 
course in Voice and Speech, to supplement 
work in Physical Culture, has been arranged 
for teachers in public schools. 


Cornell University Summer School, 





July 6— August 16. 


Courses are offered for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in Greek, Sanskrit, Latin, German, French, 
Spanish, English, Philosophy, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, Pedagogy, Politica conomy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botauy, Geology. Drawing and 
Art, Mechanical Drawing and Lesigoing, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Experimental Engiveering, Physical 
Training. 


Courses are also offered in t e School of Law. 


For circulars apply to 
THE REGISTRAR, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Send or call for illustrated circular at the Boston 
Office, 175 Washington St., Room 1. 

Address after June 1, Winslow House, Mt. Kear- 
sarge, Potter Place Station, N. H. 
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Cook County 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 


13 WELL eouris” 


DEPARTMENTS. ress 


Normal Summer School 


ENCLEWOOD, 


ILL. 


July 9 to 27. 1894. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching by the regular Faculty of the C. C. N. s. 

e For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a ful! sayropsis of the Course of Study, 
WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave, Englewood, Ill. 





SUMMER COURSE 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


For circulars address 


IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


At CHICAGO, IL. 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 1122 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





fer Schools. 





Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


ow 


Tn a stiff portfolio, 





ISTORIC SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE AND ORNAMENT, 


Twenty-four Photographs, 8x10 inches. 
Price, $10.00. Apply to A. M. LUMBARD, New Bedford, Mass. 


Mounted on Card Board, 11x14 inches. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—oR— 


Other Chemicals 


4 are used in the 
ee, preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


" \BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


1 
Ithas more than three times 
the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
ere Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

May 25: New England Association of School 
Superintendents ; Boston. 

Jane 6: Alabama Colored Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Mobile. 

Jnne 19: Texas Colored Teschers’ Association ; 
Galveston. 

Jnne 19-21: Missouri State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Pertle Springs. 

Jane 19-Jaly 83: No. Carolica Teachers’ Assem- 
bly ; Morehead City. ; 

Jane 25-29: Ohio State Teachers Association ; 
Delaware. 

Jane 26: Texis State and City Superintendents 
Meeting; Galveston. 

June 26-28: New York State Masic Teachers’ 
Asrgocistion; Baffslo. 7 : 

Jane 26-29: Kentucky Educational Association ; A ae, SD. oS sae 
Darville. Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


-29: ’ iati : palette aaa 
Jape 27-20: Texas State Teachers’ Association:/ 7 BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
Jane 27-29: Alabsma Educational Association ; : ines 
Springs. ‘ P P 
Jane 35-25 Edvcctions! Institute of New Brune-|Jaly 6-10: National Council of Education; As- 
wick: St. Jobn. bury Park, N. J. , i 
Jaly 1: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; July 9: New Jersey State Teachers’ Aesociation ; 
Comberland Island. Asbury Park. Sits ie Decent deel 
July 1-6: South Carolina State Teachers’ Acsos, ;|Jaly 9-11: New York State Teachers Associa- 
Spartanbarg. tion ; Saratoga. ’ a" 
July 2-5: West Virginia Educational Aesociation ; |Jaly 10-13 : National Education Association ; As- 
Fairmont. bury Park, N. J. . . 
Jaly 2-6: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associ .tion ; | Joly 10-12: American Institute of Instruction ; 
Eareka Springs. Bethlehem, N. H. : 
Jnly 2-28: Summer Meeting of the American So- | Ja!y 10-12: The Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciety for the Extension of University Teaching,| °@t!on; Annapolis. 
University of Philadelphia; Philadelphia. pena 
July 3-6: National Music Teachers’ Assoc. ; Sara- COLOBADO. 
toga Springs, N. Y. More interest was taken in the echool elections 
Jaly 3-5: Fennsylvania State Teachers’ Aseocia- | May 7 than ever before. In East Denver C S. 
tion; Media. Morey and Mre. Coy, wife of ex-Superintendent of 
July 4: Mississippi State Teachers’ Association ;| Pablic Instruction Coy, and editor of the Colorado 
Jackson. School J.urnal, were the candidates oppcsed by 
























Special Offer to Teachers of the History 
of the United States. 
THE FIRST FIVE CHAPTERS OF JOHN FISKE’S HIS- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS 


Have been issued as Extra Number 62 of the Riverside Literature Series, at 15 cents. 
This Number will be sent FREE to any teacher of UNITED STATES HISTORY who will cut 
out this advertisement and send it to us, together with full address and a statement of 
the position held by him and the number of pupils in his History class. 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
A 4 Park St., Boston. 


Lessons in 
Psychology 


By J. P. GORDY, Pu. D. 








‘I consider Gordy’s Psychology the best works of its kind now 


in print.” — Supt. L. H. Jones, /udianapolis, Ind. 


‘“Gordy’s Psychology is admirably adapted to the wants of the 
teacher. It may be read with profit by every teacher of whatever 


experience.” — RicHarD G. Boone, Ph. D., University of Indiana. 


“Gordy’s Psychology shows on every page the careful habits of 
reading and thinking that distinguish its author.””— Dr. Wituiam T. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


“Gordy’s T.vchology has a freshness and _ intelligibleness that 
makes it very useful to beginners.” — Pror. J. W. SrEarns, University 


of Wtsconsin, 


Price $1.25, postpaid. Special rates to Teachers. 





Address 


OHIO PUBLISHING CO. 


Athens, Ohio, 


Mesers. Rhoades and Orahood. Over 7000 votes | work, and nearly everyone takes the examinations 
cast, resulting in the election of the last two. In, The highest grades that bave been made on Read. 
West Denver C. T. Harki+m was re-elected, re-|ing Circle examinations are by teachers of this 
ceiving 2417 votes out of Te ae nate eae sees fix? ; 
were voted upon in East and West pver, and | ——_-——_ SATs Soa 
were adopted by a vote of ten toone. Beginning e @vevevev ’ a nt) 
with September, 1894, East eng = a 
free text-books to all pupile below the high schools, 
and West Danver all books used in the schools C h a u t a u q ua 
from primary to high school inclusive. 

Sopt. L. C. Greenlee of the West Denver school Summer Col lege 
bas ben re-elected. Under his aire nny. 
ment his schools have taken a front rank among P 
the city schools of the country, and without doubt : ¥ History 
the the coming year will find them father improved Specialized Dept. for 1891,, 
and strengthened under his wise supervision. poet, Se fame, 

Dr. J. Rice lectured betore the teachers of Den- ohns Hopkins University, 
ver, May 15. Prof. George B. Adams, er 

The catalogue of the University of Colorado has pect, hanmeut ties ame Wetveraity. 
just been issued. It indicates that the institution University of California. 

Prof. H. E. Von Holst, 
University of Chicago, 

¥ English 
Prof. A. S. Cook, 








is is a most prosperous condition in all departments. 





INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 

James R. Hart, superintendent at Union City, 
has resigned to accept the superinterdency of the 
Lebanon city schools. He succeeds W J. Griffih 
who will spend next year in Indiana University. 

W. H. Elson, supervising principal of the Indian- 
apolis schools, bas been granted leave of absence 
for next year, and will spend the time in Indiana 
University stadying Philosophy and Pedagogy. 

Doctor Smith for the past three years professor 
of chemistry in Wabash, has recenily accepted an 
assistant profersorsbip in the same department in 
Chicago University. Dector Smith came to 
Indiana from Edinburg University, and in his 
three years’ satay here has made a host of friende 
who will be sorry to know of his leaving the state. 

Dubois County is the leader in Reading Circle 
work. Every teacher in the country does the 


Yale University, 
Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
Cambridge, England. 


Economics and Sociology 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
University of Wisconsin, 
Prof. John R,. Commons, 
University of Indiana. 
Prof. C. R. Henderson, 
University of Chicago, 


Other Departments 


French, German, Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology, and Geology. 


¥ Pedagogics 
Pres. Walter L. Hervey, 
Teachers’ College, New York, 
And Eight Assistants. 
A regularly organized school of 
methods (July 5-Aug, 1). 


Daily Schedule 


Of University Extension Courses, 
Single Addresses, Concerts, Re- 
citals, Readings and Entertain- 
ments, 

Tuition fees very low. 
Cost of living at the minimum. 





HOW’S THIS! 


We offer One Hondred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarth that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coenty & Co, Props., Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned have knuwn F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business tr tions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & Trusx, Wholesale Druggiste, Toledo, O. 
Walding, Kinuan & Marviv, Wholesale Druggists. 
Toledo, Obio. 

P _—* Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, 
irectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of Ly 
the system. Price. 75c. per bottle. Sold by all werueuee, N. Y. 


Druggiste. Tes imonials free. | € Berea 9 2O7O7O720 ¥ ; 





Send for catalogue, 


LOLOL Oi COU CLO CCVOVOU Or OVOUO1O1O1 Or Cr OVOUG Grr 
LOLOL Gi Oi Oi Gi Ci Oi Ci Oi Gi CUOi CO. Oi OOOO 010010002 








; Get Out of ‘the fut! 


HERE 18S THE BOOK AT LAST! 





Karrian System 
PHNMANSHIP 


Price $2.00, Handsomely Bound in Full Cloth. 





You may have been waiting for it a few months, as we announced it some time 
since. The world has been waiting for it all these years. 

What is it? Everything that penmanship is,—plus correspondence, plus book- 
keeping, plus business forms ; a complete compendium of penmanship and business. 

And yet not a “compendium ” in the sense that that word has often been used 
(and often abused) by authors and compilers. No mere collection of “copies” 
this ; no museum of penmanship freaks. It is new from cover to cover; new in 
arrangement, new in ideas ; new in its method of teaching, in what it teaches, in 
what it leaves untaught. 

The Farrian System of Penmanship goes down to the bones of the business and 
the vitals that cover them. Nothing is neglected that a child whose little fingers 
are first closing over a pencil should know. Nothing that an expert who has ded 
cated his life to teaching should know. Analytical, synthetical, inductive, It 
has the element of life in .it, and the element of “ get there ” for those who usé it. 
It has made forCommon Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges; 
Academies, for Penmanship Supervisors, Grade Teachers, Business College 5P€ 
cialists, for students in any kind of school, for students out of school. 

For more the explicit information you must see the book itself. If we had the 
entire JOURNAL at our disposal instead of this. expensive corner of it, every line of 
space in it would be required for the twelve months to present the matters tre ited 
in the 28 large pages of this books. 

=~ For the present we will send the book in fine cloth covers to teachers or '0 
any one for introduction, on receipt of $1.00. Take advantage of this offer w! ile 
you can Address 


THE KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, 
Downs, Rmansas: 
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“Almost as 
Palatable as Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 
Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is uo after effcct 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known _ to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








county. Gaorge R. Wilson is the ¢fficient county 
superintendent. 

O. L. Simmons of the class of ’93, Pardue, bss 
become an instructor in Cryptogamic Botany in 
the Shaw Botanical Gardens of St. Louis. 


MICHIGAN. 


The session of the twenty-first annual meeting 
of the State Association of City Superintendents of 
Schools was held in Lansing. The attendance 
was unusually large, prominent educators from all 
pris of the State, including many who are nct 
superintendents, being present. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, John A. Stewart 
of Port Huron. The addresa of the evening was 
delivered by Miss M. E. Ci ffia, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Datroit, who presented her 
views on the advantages of ‘‘A Systematic Reading 
of Classics and Sciences,’’ giving in detail the man- 
ner of teaching these branches in all grades. The 
subject was discussed by Sapt. E. C. Thompson of 
Saginaw and othere, all of whom endorsed the 
views taken by Miss Cx ffia, and commended the 
system of instruction advocated. 

Prof. C. T. McFarlane of the State Normal 
School spoke of ‘‘ Drawing in Geography and 
Other Studies,’’ and the discusion of the topic was 
led by Supt. E. L. Briggs of Coldwater. A paper 
on ‘‘ Latin and Geometry in Grammar Grades,’’ 
by Supt. W. H. Honey of Flint was quite gener- 
ally considered in a discussion led by Supt. J. D. 
Schiller of Niles. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a general 
discussion of the following topics: ‘‘ Vertical vs. 
Slantiog Penmanship’; ‘* Non-Professional 
Study by Teachers’’; ‘“‘How Do We Condact 
Our Teachers Meetings’’; ‘‘Sbould the State 
Regulate Ventilating and Heating of School Houses 
or Fix Maximum Nomber of Pupils to Teacher ? ”’ 

At the afternoon election officers were elected as 
follows: Preeident—A. S. Whitney, Saginaw; 
Vice-President—Miss M. E. Coffin, Detroit; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer—D. McKenzie, Muskegon. 
Next year’s meeting will be held in Detroit. 

A committee of four, o nsisting of Superintend 
ent of Pablic [ostruc:ion Pattengill, Superiatendent 
Hoyt of Lansing, Thompson of Saginaw, and Mc- 
Kenzie of Muskegon, was appoioted to recure 
n-eded amendments to the truant law. Dr. R. G. 
Boone of the Normal School will represent the 
:— -negamaae at the meeting of the National Associ- 
ation. 


‘RARE. OPPORTUNITY, 


Teachers who for reasons of health and 
increased pecuniary income would like to 
change their vocation are advised that there 
is now opportunity to make contract with the 
NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont—one of the oldest and 
strongest of the regular Companies—to per- 
manently represent this Company in every 
County of the State of Connecticut. One 
half the mental and physical labor and 
anxiety of an earnest teacher, given to the 
work of National Life, will result in better 
health, income, and enjoyment. 

You are invited to correspond with me in 
the matter. 

EDWARD E. SILL, State Agent, 
850 CHAPEL STREET, 
NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Agency, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
Musical Director Wanted. 


p Wanted immediately, in Texas College, a Musical 
rector,— piano, organ, violin, and voice culture,— 

gentleman, Presbyterian or Christian. Salary $1000. 
Pply immediately, with testimonials, references, 

and photograph. Bex 407. 

















NEW YORK. 


Prof. David M. Kelsey, sugervieor of music at 
Saratoga Springs, will addrees the N. E. A. upon 
the subject, ‘* Music in the New Education.”’ 

OHIO. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Delaware, Ohio, Jane 26, 
27, 28, and 29. State School Commissioner Cor- 
son, president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, will deliver the opening address on ‘‘ The 
Teacher as a Citizen.’”’ Ocher addresses will be 
given or papers read by Pres. P. P. Marsh of 
Mt. Uaion College, Dr. C. W. Bennett of Piqua. 
Pres. Samuel Ort, of Wittenberg College, Prer, 
D. A. Long of Antioch College, Supt. E. A Jones 
of Massillon, Prof. W. W. Cressy of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Dr. E. W. Coy of Cincinnati, Supt. F. 
Trendley cf Youngstown, Dr. Edward Orton of 
Colambus, Supervisor H.C. Muckley of Cleveland, 
Prin. I. N. Keyser of Urbana, Prof. N. Coe 
Stewart of Cleveland, and many other prominent 
echool men and women of the State 

The North-eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
met in Akron May 19. Program: ‘‘ Secondary 
Schools,’’ by Pres. C. P. Lynch, Cleveland ; 
** Footprints of Vanished Racee,’’ by Supt. E. A. 
Jones, Massillon; ‘* E:hics of Teaching,’’ Mise 
Mary Evans, Painesville ; “ The Geological History 
. Lake Erie,’’ Prof. G. Frederick Wright of 

berlin. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Winthrop College, a normal and industrial co!- 
lege for women at Rock Hill, was dedicated May 
12th, with impressive ceremonies. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The second annual banquet o: the Massachusetts 
branch of the Gorham Normal School Alamni was 
held at the Thorndike on Saturday evening, the 
12th inst., about forty members and guests being 
present. Mr. J. F. Suckling of Quincy presided. 
Among the speakers were: Priocipal Corthell; 
Mr. Edward Southworth, master of the Mather 
School, Boston; Mr. Lincoln Owen, master of the 
Rice School, Boston; Mr. C. E. Small of Malden; 
and Mrs. Julia M. Benner of Lynn. The unique 
orchestra, the Columbian quartet, and Miss Em- 
ery, soloist, ‘all of Boston, and under the direction 
of Mrs. Tupper of Charlestown, furnished excel- 
lent music. Mrs. Johnson of the Emerson School 
of Oratory gave several enjoyable readings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut Council 
of Education was held in the Supreme Court Room, 
Hartford, Saturday, May 12. A discussion on the 











THE nineteenth session of the Sanveur College 
of Languages will be held at Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass., from Jaly 2d to August 10:h ’94, 
The teachers and students of New England will 
be glad to hear of the return in their midst, of 
their favorite Summer School. They will welcome 


it back to Amherst, ite old. home, and will doubt- 
Jess show their appreciation by a large attendance. 
Dr. Sauveur has associated with his College the 
Amherst Sammer School which was formerly and 
for many years so ably conducted by Prof. W. L 
Montague. Prof. Montague will this year fill the 
place of Director and Manager of the college. 
The program is exceptionally promistiog and 
attractive. ‘The faculty numbers 19 members. 
Pres. Saaveur, as usual will take charge of the 
French department, Dr. W. Bernhardt of Wash- 
ington will conduct the German department. and 
Vice-Prer. Dillard of Tulane U oiversity, the Latin 
department. William J. Ro!fe, the well known 
Shakespearean, is a valuable addition to the 
facalty. He will teach English literaure. This 
is good news for Eng'ish atudents. 





HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 


value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and ob‘ain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our aesociation, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above a)! 
others most need additions to their incomes. It ia 
not open to any superintendent who will coneider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it bentfits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ just the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 











INERAL ORE DEPOSITS now idle for 
want of funds to develop, can find practical 
and financial assistance by corresonding with 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING 





SYNDICATE, Newpert, Ky. 





oubject, ‘* The Geographical Rey ort and the Mears 
ef Carrying Its Recommendations into Practice,’ 
was participated in by the following speakers: 
Prof. W. M. Daves, Cambridge; G P. Phenix, 
Willimantic; W. I. Twitchell, Hartford; C. W. 
Dean, Bridgeport; W. F. Gordy, Hartford; Iraac 
Thomas, New Haven. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Salisbury 
Teachers’ Motual Association was held Friday 
afterncon. The meeting was opened with Pres. 
J. E. Marvio in the chair. Program: Roll-call; 
quotations. ‘‘ School Manrgement’’ was the evb- 
ject of the following speakers: M. Richard W. ff- 





| -nden of Salisbury Academy, Miss Rose Day of 


Lime Rock, and Mr. William D.x of State Line. 
Priv. J. E. Marvin of the Lakeville High Grade 
School gave a talk on “ Physics! Culture’’ as it 
benefits the discipline of the school. After qvot- 
ing from Director J. C. Lion of Leipzig. Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Hartwell of Boston, Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, and Mr. Edward South- 
worth of Boaton, he gave a few simple exercises 
for the different parts of the body. 

The graduating exerciees of the Lakeville High 
Giade School will take place Jane 22. This is 
the ficat class to graduate. 











Be wise te-day. 





Reduced from 18-inch Diploma 
Heading.) 





We can supply at amoderate cost Diplomas, Certificates, ete., of the highest grade, suited for 


ANY KIND OF SCHOOL, WHETHER ONE OR A THOUSAND 


be required. For the rest, tell us: (1) How many; (2) What kind of school. 
mens to those who mention N. Z. Journal of Education and send five cts. postage. 


D. T. AMES CO., 202 Broadway, N. Y. 


Full size speci- 














| The Creat ; 


POVTER-BRADULE Y 
Educational and Library 


Atlas of the World. 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


73 Cts. per Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 


by hand in the highest style of art. 


The work is compiled from Official 


State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 


HERE IS YOUR 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNaL or Epucation has made arrangements with the publisher of 


this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts. 


Each part will contain 


from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
matter, The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 


measure 10x 26 inches each. 


Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 


that will hold and protect it until bound. 
By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a part. 
PARTS 1 TO 4 NOW READY. 


We print below a coupon. 


Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 


Is cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


number on your coupon. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 15 cents. 





Send Part No. 





Coupon for | 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


PPTTT TICE 
PPUTeTIORIIIET TIT iti re 


| 











Address all orders, 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 





Title. 

The Aztecs ° ° ° P 
Fra Paolo Sarpi ° e ° . 
Aerial Navigation ° ° 
Hume. ° 
Tue Upper Berth . e ° ° ° 
The rvsychic Life of Micro-Organisms . . 
——* Quality ° ° ° ° 

ourage . ° . ‘ ‘ ° . 
Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class 

Management . F ‘ ° R ° 

First B ok in English . > ‘ . 
History of the English Language . ° 
From Pussy Willows to Thistle Down 
In Full Armor . ‘ ° ° 
A Little Journey in the World 
Cord and Creese . ° ° ° ° 
The Romance of the Insect World . ’ 
The Beauties of Nature. * . ° ‘ 
The Story of the Hills ° 
Sebastian . . ‘ ° P " 
Glimpses of the Plant World ° ’ ‘ 
Steps into Journalism . ‘ ° ° 


. . . . 


Author. Publisher Priee. 
Warren Arena Pub Co, Boston 
Robertson Thomas Whittaker. N Y 1 50 
Salverda D Appleton & Co, N 1 24 
Huxley “ ‘ “ 1 25 
Crawford G P Putnam’s, N Y 50 
Biriet Open Court Pub Co, Chicago 25 
Barlow Dodd, Mead & Uv, N Y 1 25 
Wagner = ” ed 1 25 
Landon MacMillan & Cv. NY 1 60 
Maxwell American Book Co. N Y 40 
Lounsbury Henry Holt & Co.N Y¥ 1 12 
Hardipge The Baker & Taylor Co, N Y 
Pierson Fleming H Revell & Cv, N Y 
Warner Harper & Bros, N Y 15 
De Mille s as 60 
Badenoclr McMillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Lubbock id + " 1 50 
Hutchinson bid - “ 50 
—_— Charles Wells Moulton, Buffalo 
Bergen Ginn & Co. Boston 55 
Shuman Edwin L Shuman, Evanston, Ill 1 25 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
— Caller: ‘‘ Your office is ax hot as an oven.”’ 
Merchant: * Well it might be! I make my daily 
bread here, you know.’’— Raymond's Monthly. 


Mrs. WINsSLOW’s *SooTHINe SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrap, Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 

THE tariff question, now monopolizing the ener- 
gies of Senators in Washington and worrying half 
the rest of the people, could be easily settled in 
some of its features independent of Congress. 
For instance, if American teachers and all others 
in the United States were to. use only American 
made steel pens, the legislators might legislate any 
duty they chose on pens without affecting the in- 
terest of manufacturers. 

— It is always best for a man to keep his tem- 
per. No one else wants it.—N. Orleans Picayune. 





A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari- 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal, 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobalt 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany. 
is now being refined in the United States. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI.- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY., invites correspond- 
ence. (See their advertisement, ) 

ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and 6 Hire, and stop 
* oo UNION -HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

a 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upeoess per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 

otel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


ee 


The 
ONLY SYSTEM 
of its kind 
IN THE WORLD! 


HOLDEN PATENT 














How 
Spat seRVING 





A CHANGE OF QUARTERS. 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago, that part oi 
Fifth Avenue which runs from Washington Square 
to Fourteenth Street was the most fashionable dis- 
trict in New York. The growth of down town 
business gradually forced the best residences up- 
town, and what was once a swell residence portion 
is now wholly given over to business. 

Near Fourteenth street on the east side of Fifth 
Avenue is a handsome building, which was once 
one of the most elegant residences on tha street. 
It is into this building that the Andrews School 
Farvishing Company have moved from 76 Fifth 
Avenue, which is directly across the street. The 
new number is 65, and the Andrews Company oc- 
cupy what was once the grand drawingrooms. The 
space is considerably larger than their former quar- 
ters, and has good light from both ends. Even as 
it is, it is so full of samples of the school supplies 
which the Company handle, as to present a some- 
what crowded appearance. 

All that is beat in school furnishing goods finds 
ample representation. There are enough globes to 
maxe several solar systems, and blackboards of 
all sorts and conditions. The celebrated “Alpha ’”’ 
Dustless Crayon is there, of course. 

The new tenants have not been at all bashful 
about letting people know where they are, and 
have ‘‘ put their name above the door’’ in the 
shape of a black and gold sizn 40 feet long by 3 
feet wide. 

It is pleasant to note the progress of such a con- 
cern. It is now the oldest and the largest busi- 
ness of the kind in the world. This is a condition 
of affairs which would satisfy the generality of 
busines men. Their long and intimate associa- 
tion with terrestial globes and such things, has 
probably instilled into the minds of the managers 
of the Andrews Company the idea that they may 
possibly extend their field of operations to some of 
the other planets. Weare not making any prophe- 
cies, but somebody, at some time or other, says 
‘*All things are possible.’’ 


THE STODDARD'S ART SERIES, 


** You will find enclosed twenty cents in stamps 
and coupons for Parts 5 and 6. I have received 
the first four parte, and am delighted with them. 
I intend to take the whole series.’’ 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. MaoTtHeERS 
and those soon to be. 

come mothers, should 

know that Doctor 


Pierce's Favorite Pre. 


_— 
Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy. 
Aug. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. El- 









dridge. peription robs child. 
Colorado.—Sammer School, Jane 11—Jaly 20. birth of its tortures, 
Denver. Fred Dick. terrors and dangers 


to both mother and 
child, by aiding nat- 
ure 1n preparing the 
system for 


Colorado Summer School of Science, etc. Jaly 
. 2-31. Colorado Springs, Edwin G. Dexter 


Jaly 2 


Delaware.—Summer School of Methods. J te par- 
rae Aug 3. Dover. Co. Sopt. C. C. Tindal. ee. ee 

‘ , os and t 
Illinois. —Sammer School, University of Illinois. period of confine. 


June 18—July 13, Champaign. F. M 
McMurry, Urbana. 

Cook County Normal Summer School. July 9 
-27. Englewood. Wilbur S, Jackman. 
American School of Sloyd, Cook County Nor- 

mal School. Jaly 9-27. Evglewood. Wal- 
ter Kenyon. 

Summer Session, Soper School of Oratory. Jaly 
5—Aug 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 
Towa,—The Des Moines Sommer School, Normal 

Building, Drake University. Jaly 9—Ang. 
2. Des Moines. C. W. Martindale. 

Summer School, State University of Lowa. 
June 18—Jaly 14 Iowa City. Dr. Chis 
A. Schaeffer. 


Kansas.—Summer School. 


ment are greatly 
shortened. It also promotes the secretion of 
an abundance of nourishment for the child 


Mrs. DorA A. GUTHRIE, of Oakley, Overton 
Co., Tenn., writes: “When I began taking 
our ‘ Favorite hyn gee I was not able 
stand on my feet without suffering almost 
death. Now I do all my housework, washing, 
cooking, sewing and everything for my family 
of eight. I am stouter now than I have been 
in six years. Your ‘Favorite Prescription’ ig 
the best to take before confinement, or at least 
it proved so with me. I never suffered as little 
with any of my children as I did with my last, 
and she is the healthiest we’ve got. Have in- 
duced several to try ‘Favorite Prescription,’ 
and it has proved good for them.” 





—_ 





J 18 —Ang. 24. 
ane ug lege. Legins Jane 4. Natchez. S. 0, H. 


Norton. Supt. N. H. Baker. iol 
— 1 ining School. May 21— oem 
eee oy oe oS * Walker Wilkine, | Nebraska.—State Normal Summer School. Jane 


7—Jaly3 Peru. A. W. Norton 


Maine.—Summer Sessions of the School of Ex-| sg jmer School Western Normal College. Jone 


pressive Art. Aug. 6-25, Belfast, Maine. 12—Jaly 31. Lineolo. Wm. N Cro-n, 
Address M. W. Laughton, 364 Massachu-| ‘Tho Lincoin Normal University Sammer Scheol 
setts Avenue, Boston. Normal. J. F. Saylor. 
Massachusetts.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti-| 17. Hampshire.—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
tute. July9—Aug. 11. Cottage City. W. mal School. Anogust 20-31. Piymouth, 


A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Summer Session, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard 

Harvard University Summer Courses of Instruc- 
tion. Beginning Jalv 5 and continuing five 
or six weeks. Cambridge. Prof. N. S 
Shaler, Cambridge. 

Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Aug. 14- 
81. Lexington. Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington. 

Jaly 2—Ang. 4. 


Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 


New Jersey.—Sammer Course in Languages. As- 
bary Park and Chisago. Under the man. 
agement of the Berlitz School of Languages, 
1122 Broadway. 


New York. — The National Sommer School of 
Methods, etc. July 17. Glens Falls, 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, and ¢. F, 
King, Bo ton Highlands, Mase. 

The Mid-summer School. July 23—Ang. 10, 
Owego. E. G. Lantman, Manager, Bing- 
hamton. 

Chautauqua Sammer College. Jaly 5—Ang, 
16. Chautangua. W. A. Dancan, Sac. 
Syracuse. 

Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat. July 5—Aug. |. 
Chautauqua. Walter L. Hervey, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 

Central Summer School. Jaly 2°} —Ang. 10. 
Chautauqua Park, Tally Lake. Edwin 4. 
Chase. 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell University. July 6— 
Aug. 16 Ithaca. Jacob Gould Sherman. 

New York State Sommer Iastitute for Teach- 
ers. July 16—August 4. Round Lake. 
Alexander Falconer, Manager, Waterford. 

Catholic Sammer School. July 14. Pilatte- 
bargh. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Philade!pbia, 
Pa. 


Amberet Summer School. 
Amherst. Wnm. I. Fletcher. 

The Sauveur Summer College of Languages. 
July 2—Aug. 10. Amherst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Summer School, Clark University. Joly 16—28. 
Address L. M. Wilson, Clark Univsrsity, 
Worcester. 

Michigan.—University of Michigan, Sammer 
Courses of Instruction. July 9—Anug. 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 

Sammer School of Pedagogy and Review. June 
25—Aug. 3. Benton Harbor. G. J. Edg- 


cumbe. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Kindergarten 
Training. Joly 2-28. Grand Rapids. 
Elnora Cuddeback. 

Kindergarten Training School, Summer Session. 
Jaly 5—Sept. 1. Grand Rapids. Clara 
Wheeler. 

Summer School, Michigan Agricultural College. 
Agricultural Coll., P. O. Lewis G. Gorton. 

Summer Session of Ferris Industrial School. 
May 21—Jaly 2. Big Rapide. 


Ohio.—Lakeside Sammer School. Jaly 1()—Ang. 
. a Lakeside. W. Ws Smith, Port Clint D. 


Bay View Sommer University. July 12—Aug. on “ 


te . hata View. John M. Hall, Flint. Summer Normal Hico College. Jane 1S—Aag. 
Mississippi.—Sammer School of the Natchez Col- 3. Hico. 

















Manufactured 


OOKS only by the 


BOOK COVER CO., 


Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
A Complete Protection to both the Outside and Inside of the Book, 
CONSISTING OF 
HOLDEN’S PATENT BOOK COVERS, Adjustable, medium size (No. 2) alone fitting 
80 per cent of all books published. Material, @ species of feit, made on paper machine, imz- 


tation leather, will last a year. 


HOLDEN'S SELF BINDERS, For repairing a loosened leaf or weakened binding. 


HOLDEN’S TRANSPARENT PAPER. 


For repairing a torn leaf. 


FOR FREE TEXT COMMUNITIES, PUBLIC AND S. S. LIBRARIES. 
Samples on receipt of stamp. State purpose for which desired. 


NEw CASTLE, P., Feb. 15. 1894.—"* Though we have had ex vi 

‘ ‘ t . perience with several kinds of Book Cov 
éra, the fact that all books owned by our Schoo! Board are covered by yours, shows we etal wens “* Bys- 
tem for preserving Books” is the BEsT. They are all you claim, and in the matter of wear they are 


more.’—W. J. SHEARER, Supt. 





WANTED, 

Next September, in a Manual Training High School, 
in a large New Epgland city, a teacher of ** Wood- 
work, including joining, turning, carving, and 
pattern making.” Salary from $1100 to $1300. 

Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager., 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 
WANTED, 
In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town. a 
teacher of Vocal Music and Drawing. Salary $500. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Eduation. 








8 Somerset Rt.. Roston 


PARTNER WANTED 
In a first class Military Academy, in the Southwest, 
to take active management of the school. Salary, 
$2500 and living, and large additional dividends on 
the capital invested. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
@ Romerset Rt. Roaton 


MEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
please mention this Journa’, 








WANTED, 
Next September, in a Southern private school. a lady 
Music Teacher, —a brilliant performer on piano and 
violin. Good oalert. Apply to 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Education, 
8 Somereet Rt. Roeton, 





WANTED, 
In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music. 
Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
R SRameraet Rt... Roaton. 


FOR SALE, 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies an 
Children,—good will and furniture — in a delightful 
New England oy. For particulars apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
R Somerset Atraet. Roaton. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 











year’s subsecriptien free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston, 





If you have friends who do not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. A /ive 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


— Is — 


A WONDEREUL SUCCESS. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have bees 
selected by Joun L. StopparD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest 
ing and graphic description from his pen. The photographs are contained in sixteen port 
folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 


PARTS 1 TO 16 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspon 
with the number on your coupon. (The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. ! ‘ 
_ When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 





Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 
Send me Part Noa, sccrvcecccees sis 
Name 
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Address all orders: 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mas 
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JOURN ALT 


OF EDUCATION. 








School of Methods. Jane 5-23. Galveston. 
. O. H. Cooper. 
School of Methods. June 5—23. Fort Worth. 


Supt. W. S. Sutton, Houston. 

San Marcos Sommer School of Science and Ped- 
agogy. Jane 11—Jnuly 14. San Marcos. 
Virginia.—Virginia Summer School, Jane 25— 
Jaly 20. Bedford City. Address John E. 
Massey, Richmond. 
Wisconsin. —Wisconsin Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterns. 
Sommer School. Jaly 9—Ang.18. Eilsworth. 
Supt. J. F. Shaw. 
Summer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 18. Musco. 
Joseph Schat ffer. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
Annals cf the American Academy of Political 
an? Sucial Science for May; terms. $1.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 
Gooey’s Magazine for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Godey Co. 
Home and Country for May; terms, $2.50 a year. 





New York. 

The Pansy for May; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 

University Extension for May. Philadelphia: 


American Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. 








and Recitations 7? Yan 
P/A 6 Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
a , GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1866) 


ARRIAN No. 1 


Fine Steel Pens. 


The easiest writing pen for all purposes in 
the world. 30 cents will bring you a \4-gross box 
by return mail. Trythem, and you'll use no other, 

FOUR BOXES FOR $1.00. 


Address Whe Kansas Book Co., 
Downs, Kans. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 

$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
WA buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 
SJable for either sex, made of best ma- 
terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and tully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
free. OXFORD MEG. CO. 

838 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALLAN LINE. 


NEW YORK 
ano GLASGOW 


via DERRY. 


Lowest Passage 
Rates. 





















To BOSTON, 


VIA 


DERRY and GALWAY. 


Prepaids at Lowest Rates, 


Hi. & A. ALLAN, Agts.. 92 State S8t., Boston. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


(9 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms he only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 
free. Patients boarded, nursed,and cared for. Office 
treatment if desired. Send for circulars. 


NEW EYE’S Cataracts, Scars or Films 

ABSORBED, Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced, P unphlet free, 


No hKisk. Address TUE EYE, Glens Falis, N. ¥ 


Educational Institutions. 


MIOHIGAN, HOUGRTON. 
Michigan Mining School. 2,%8t¢,Schoo! 
and allied subjecte. Has Summer Courses in Sarveviug, 
Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing, and Field Geol. 
ogy. Instruction thoroughly practical. Large equip- 
ment. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M _, Ph,D., Director. 




















Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley Schocl, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
he sent yearly to Iustitute of Technology, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools. etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR, 








COLLEGES, 


Bestos UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NOBUAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal 


QTMTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, A. G BoyDEN. A M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Masa. 
For botn sexes. 
For Catalogues, address 
J. G. GREENOUGH, Principal 

















FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 























HEN OORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


The School Journal, weekly, $2.50 per year; 


Should be observed in every school. 


Our Columbian Catalogue deseribes nearly 1,500 edu- 


Institute Condactors and Instroctors 


Are now preparing for the work of next summer. 
Realizing that the success of their work will be 
largely influenced by the selection of text-books, 


matter. Many of them are expecting to use 
books from our list, which is 


Unegualed for Institate Work. 


We have 45 books at a price of less than 50 cts. 
each. No other firm has such a list. The small 
price of these books is a matter of much im 
portance to the teachers, who must be at consid- 
erable expense in order to attend at all. Make 
no choice until you consult our descriptive cata- 
logue and write us. We keep right on preparing 
the most helpful books for teachers published. 
Every month we have something new. This 
time the list is long. 


SINCLAIR'S FIRST YEAR AT SCHOOL 


Is a manual for the primary teacher. It is a guide 
which the inexperienced teacher can follow from 
day to day, and by the aid of which she cannot 
fail to succeed. The author is an experienced 


and successful teacher, who knows just what 
helps his fellow teachers need. A copy will be 
sent to teachers, postpaid, for 65 cents. 


PSYCHOLOGY MADE EASY. 


Will be welcomed ty many teachers who realize the 
importance to them of this study, but who find 
the ordinary book on the subjact full of difficul- 
tiles. Mellogg’s Elementary Psychology 
aims to make things that are usually obscure 
perfectly plain. It has mapy illustrations drawn 


from the concrete, and is perfectly adapted for 
beginning the study of this subject. Only 23 
cents, postpaid. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 


By T. G. Rooper, author of ‘A Pot of Green Feath- 
ers,’’ has just been published by us, in a beauti- 
ful new edition, at 23 cents—less than half the 
price of any former edition in this country. No 
other book makes the principles and methods of 
corregf object teachiug so plain. The thousands 
who have been delighted with the way in which 


some of the principles of Psychology have been 
made plain in “A Pot of Green Feathers,” also 
a nage will be sure to buy this companion 
volume. 


In pursuance of our policy of furnishing teachers 
the boat professional literature at lowest cost, 
we offer 


PAGE’S THEORY & PRACTICE OF TEACHING 


At 72 cents, postpaid, in cloth binding, or 50 cents in 
paper. This book has been an inspiration and a 
practical guide to thousands of teachers, and we 
can wish nothing better for all our teacher 
friends than that they shou!d own and study it. 


Our reading-circle edition has clear type, para- 
graph headings, questions after each chapter, 
and a portrait and sketch of the author. 


Many institutes will take up the study of educa- 
tional history. What can they find better than 


GREAT TEACHERS OF FOUR GENTURIES, 


For a brief, comprehensive sketch of educational 
progress during the past 400 years? It is just 
the thing for a four-weeks course of study. 23 
cents postpaid. 


HUGHES'S MISTAKES IN TEACHING 


Will continue to be used this summer as a normal 
text-book. Remember that ours is the only 
authorized complete edition. It is entirely re- 
written by the author, and contains two import- 
ant new chapters. Do not make the mistake of 


getting any other edition for your work. 45 
cents, postpaid. A good way to continue the ad- 
vantages of institute work the year round is 
to take 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. 


This is a monthly series of little books for those who 
are studying the science and art of t aching. 
Every earnest teacher who sees it is delighted 


with it. One-half is devoted to graded examina- 
tion questions and their answers. Monthly, $1 
a year. Supplement this with 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


If you are anxious, as we know you are, to get the 
best help in your work. This is the standard 
paper of methods of teaching. Every one of the 
48 pages of each issue is full of good ideas, help- 
ful lessons and suggestions, examination ques- 
tions, dialogues and recitations, all finely illus- 


trated. Price. only $1 per year. If you don’t 
take it, try itfora year. We guarantee that you 
will be delighted. 


The Primary School Journal, monthly, $1; 
aud Our Times 30 cents per year, are educa- 
tional periodicals of great value. 


MEMORIAL DAY 


We have a 
large number of helps for this occasion. Send 
for circular describing them. We have the 
largest stock of dialogues, recitations, singing 
and specia!-day books. Send for circular de- 


scribing several hundred of these. Catalogue 
describing fully all our valuable teachers’ books 
sent free on application. 





cational books of all publishers. Sent free. Send 
us a trial order; we shall try to please you. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


“ two candidates, and two only, for Our UnionS ad 
i ' ’ School,’ wrote President Northrup, of the 
RECOMMEND Board of Education at Cattaraugus, N. Y.,on Maich 22, We had filled the place last 
time, aud knew what kind of a man for principal they wanted. So we picked our two men with care, and sent 
on their names, Both of them applied and our part of the work was done. But six weeks passed without our 
hearing further from Mr. Northrup In the mean time we learned that other Agencies had heard of the vacancy 





they are giving their attention closely to this| and were sending «andidates there by the carload. TW agencirs were notified of the place, and wrote to us 
also to other 0 


Some of our candidates who belonge that we were le-s enterprisi: g than our competitors. 
But on May 8 we had word from Mr. Northrup that one of our origival two candidates as elected. Weare satisfied 
that this is the b+ st wav to do Agency business. We lose some places, but when we fill a place we fill it 

with @ man that fits; and when the place !s vacant again, anotber #pplica’ion is made to us. Soif you ONLY 
have a place to fill, you may depend upon it, if you ask it we shall recommend two and two only. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 6034 Woodlawn Ay. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 








We have more than twice as many vacancies as we had 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
one year sgo this time. Salaries good, positions, many 
of them very desirable. New Hand Bock gives full 


For September, ::=: 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Introduces to Colleges 


MERICAN . TEACHERS’ AGENCY ficites.t? Soucnes 


and FOREI Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends gocd schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive cal 
ey cf vagy Fo ~ Ln Raw | State and La <~¥ on8 Soe abroad. Lew a the pecan td mand ne 
members, in salaries, an te of $1,500,000, 

tor teachers have never been so numerous as during the current’ year. _— ° ee 
STILL ANOTHER OF OUR TEACHERS ELECTED in the same New England 
city, making six during the current year, as follows: (1) Grammar, 
$2000 ; (2) Grammar, $2000; (3) Manual Training, $1200; (4) 
Elocution and Physical Culture (lady), $900; (5) Kindergarten 
Critic, $750; (6) Primary, $600; aggregate salaries = $7,450. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. No cha to school o 

services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, } onal 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 


3486 Positions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, te Constant vacancies. Send stamp for blanks. 
KERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH 8T.,, NEW YorK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cali or write. 











Hegisters the Best Teachers. 
CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 





15th Year, 
Does business in all the States. 





The Pennsylvania Bureau. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, ‘“ Any one who ccmprehends the difference between loud talk and puerile 

205 N. 7th Street circulars on the one hand, and quiet ability exercised for the benefit of i's 

. U patrons on the other, had better try Mr. LANDIS’ Associatiin. It certainly 
Allentown, Pa. _ |; is one that can be relied uvon.” 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl.| 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church St., | 120% an nog 8t.,| 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass.' New York. | Chicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. LosAngeles, Cal. | Washington, D.C. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. te SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Ufices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address , 
FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 











_— sincsiaienis : — a ae ; 
* Albany Teachers’ Agency x 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 * ate 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, - . B. RUGGLES & CO. Patnge meee Bide.) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased , Should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 











CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 


5 ; FINING Co , Newport, Ky., (Established 
Oldest and best known in U. S. : : 


an Cont olidated ne * ns 

Rr and Refining Works iu most principal cities in 
Established 1855. the United States, under one management. 

3 East 14th St, New York. Manufacturers of Nicael and Aluminum Alloys, 

— ee ——— —_—_——— | Smelting and Refining a. — +g Con- 

F ; densers; Sliver, Lead and ‘opper Plants, Bauxite 

TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for Aluminum Reduction Works, Blast-furnace Pian s 

high-grade positions in Pennsyl- | for pig iron and steel converters. 

vania and other States. Send for circulars. ‘ We will take entire charge of — ge Fey 

oundation up, including censtrnuction of buildings, 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, erection of machinery, turning the entire plant over 

(10th Year. ] HARRISBURG, PA. to you under steam and in running order. We have 


special experts in our employ for that purpose. 
9 
Teachers’ Agency 


Why ¢xperiment when you can have a certainly? 
OF RELIABLE 


Cash advanced on silver lead concentrates and 
ry slag semen FOR en a RTINing x 
HE HARITSFELD FURNAC KE ath, 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc ; NEWPORT, Ky. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, (Consolidated) 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NRW YORK CITY. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R. B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Tz HARTSFELD FURNACE & RE- 














Money is easily earned 


by teachers who represent our 
educational publications at Insti- 
tutes and Summer Normals. 


For terms, territory, etc., 
Address 











INtIATURE PHOTOS.— Wrap cabinet photo AGENCY DEPT. 
M and 25 cents securely for one dozen beautiful 


copies; cabinet returned; cabinets copied. size and| New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 





JOHN H. BRITTON Co., Trenton, N. J. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








FISHERS please mention this Journal. 


New Werk and Chicage, 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., equal original, $125. Reference, any bank in our 
city. 
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J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


Historical ‘Tales. 


School Edition. 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading. 





The Romance of Reality. By CHartes Morris, 
author of “Half- Hour Series,” “ Tales from the 


Dramatists,” etc. Four VOLUMES, 


America, England, France, Germany. 


i2mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five 
to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective nations, The 
tales gathered within these charming volumes have at once the attractive- 
ness of the novel and the merit of truth. ‘The Romance of Reality, the 
sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many 


of which have long been favorites in popular lore. 


Will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715--717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 








Publishers, 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


31 E. 17th St. 262-264 Wabash Ay. 1028 Arch St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ROYAL ATLAS READFR, No 1. Stories and lessons on Plans, Maps, and the Compass, forming a simple 
and interesting introduction to Geography. With Text-Book, and a Complete Course of Questions. 
128 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 25 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No. 2, Stories and lessons on Physical Geography, explaining Geographical 
Terms in simple language. With Text Kook, and a Complete Course of Questions. 144 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra, 30 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No, 8. The Geography of England in Reading Lessons. With complete Text- 
Book, ava Course of Questions. 224 pages, 18mo, cloth extra, 50 cents 

ROYAL ATLAS BEADER, No 4. The Geograpby of the British Islands, British North America, and Aus 
—, ip ce Lessons. With complete Text Book, ana Course of Questions. 272 pages, cloth 
extra, 75 cents ° 

BOYAL ATLAS BEADER, No. 6, Tbe Geography of Europe in Reading Lessons. Latitude and Longitude; 
Day ana Night; The Seasons. With complete Text Book, and Course of Questions. 272 pages, 18mo, 
cloth extra. 75 cents. 

ROYAL ATLAS READER, No.6. The Geography of the British Empire in Reading Lessons. Interchange 
of Productions Circumstances which determine Climate. With compiete Text-Book, and Course of 
Questions. 288 pages. 18mo, cloth extra, 75 cents 


Send for our new School Book list. Any book in this list will be sent post paid on receipt of price, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, - = = Publishers, 33 East 17th St., New York. 
JUST READY, 


Fairy Tales for Little Readers. By saraw J. Burke, 
Principal Girls’ Grammar Department, School No. 4, New York. 


A collection of fairy tales, comprising ‘“ Little Rad Riding Hood.” “The Three Bears,” “The White 
Cat,” * Cinderella,” and * Little Thumb,” writtsn ta simple language for home and school’ reading, It is 
ey wall adapted for supplementary reading in Second Reader grades. 

SCHOOL EDLTLIUN, 12mo; Board covers; Price, 30 Cents. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 253 Mab shAye:: Chicago, 
A™> FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of reproductions of 
fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments as aids for teaching Art and 


110-112 Boylston St. 











| Publishers. 





FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all ee and Comen Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever publis lo 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
cbs. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF. 
T.H. Castor & Co, ya gene 
i , and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
iaporem, SS petite Ee & Co. American 
agency ier erry ; KT ha gt branch) publications. 
— 70123 school =t., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY Hott & Co.. Wm. R. 
JuwEIne, E STEIGER & Co.,, M D Beruitz& Co, 
HACHETTE & C18. (London), Ginn & Co, HEATH & 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languag: 8. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


European book centres. 
from the Europea” )EHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s How te Write Letters. | 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. | 
Loyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Baub’s Normal Spellers. | 

Fewsamith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Petersen’s Constitution. 
Sheppard's Science. 


A BETTER POSITION an be had ty 


securing an . 

AND BET TER PAY agency for the 
introduction of 

Potter’s new series of School Books. 


School Officers and Teachers: 


WAIT for our new Geographies, Arithme- 


tics, Readers, Copy Books, Histories, 











' 











Spelling Books. Everything new. 





Radically different from all others. 
can stem the tide of their popularity. 


are already using Potter’s 
THOusANDS Geographies. The other 


OF SCHOOLS books will be ready soon. .« 
Salary or commission. 


Nothing 


Exclusive territory. 


Ny 11-1113 M ket St. 
John & Potter & Co“ rartkberenta: 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
35 Bromfield St. 59 Fifth Ave. 253-255 State St. 


M4 YNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— P'BLi8BH —— 
REED & KELLOG6@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
56 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


for the grandest and /astest selling book ever published, 


Our Journey Around = World 
Ks 








By REV. FRANCIS LARK, President of the Uni 
Society of Christian Endeavor. 220 choice engravings, 
steel-plates, maps, etc. The King of all subscription books. 
3d thousand. Agents average 80 to 50 a week, and 
make #100.00 a month. One sold 120 in his own town- 
ship ; another, a lady, 40 in one Endeavor Society; another, 
68 in 10 days. Men and women agents wanted every where. 
og” Distance no hindrance, for We Pay Freight 
Give Credit. Premium Copies, Free Outfit, Extra ‘l'erms, and 
Exclusive Territory. Write at once for Circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CW., Hartford, Conn, 


Special Work 


WITH 


School Boards 
and Libraries 
For Teachers. 


BALCH BROS., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





Highest endorse 
ments of our fore- 
most educators. 


Exceptional induce- 
ments. 





THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies foolscap size 
from one writing in 3 minutes, 


t~_ No cleaning up; no 
hand rubbing necessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 





MUSIC | 


— FOR — 


Vacation. 


Prepare for a jolly time by taking away in , 
trunk one or two oe books, There pod ao 
rainy days and j ily evenings when music wi!) be 

y appreciated, , 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK. 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three . 99 
pages; paper, $1.00. years; 08 


COLLEGE SGNGS. 


Over 200 000 sold, Latest edition; paper, 50 cents. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 


One hundred and twenty pages; heavy paper, 81.00. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGs, 


As sung at Hampton Institute Paper, 30 cts. 


‘MINSTREL SONGS—OLD AND NEW. 


100 old-time plantation melodies; heavy paper; 1.00. 
Cellege Songs for Guitar. 

College Songs for Banjo, 
Either volume, $1.00. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES, 


Greatly enlarged; 111 pages; paper, 50 cents. 


WAR SONGS. 


With ringing choruses; paper, 50 cents, 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 


Over 100 jolly, famous songs of the last half-century 
paper, $1.00. 


SONGS OF IRELAND, 


Sixty-six Irish Ballads; paper, $1.00. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 


Vol. I.. 27 pieces; Vol. II., 24 pleces. Either volume, 
paper, $1.00. 


EUREKA SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


For learning to play in a short time without the he!p of 
a teacher, any one of the following instruments 
TOLIN. FLUTE 


LI CORNET 
GUITAR. PIANO. CLARINET. 
BANJO. ORGAN. PICCOLO 
MANDOLIN. FIFE. ACLORDION 

Each volume contains nearly one hundred we!!-chosen, 


pieces for that erpecial itstrument. This music alone 
would c: st from $2 to $2 if purchased separately. Each 
volume paper covered. 75 cents 

Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price 





Agents for Knabe and Fisher Pianos and the se!f-play 
ing “Sympbony”’ For Marical Instruments, Strings, 
etc., send to John C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


4537403 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 New York. 


"TEACHERS 








During vacation orl SCHOO! Officers 


In the Western and Southern States can 
earn from $10 te $50 by representing the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
T#ACHER at their Normal Institute this 
summer. Experience as a canvasser not 
absolutely necessary. Energy and enthu- 
siasm the essential qualifications. 

Write us at once for terms and territory, 
and if there is an opening we will make 
satisfactory arrangements with you. 

Address 
MGR. AGENCY DEPT.. 
New ENGLAND PuBLIsHING CoO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


——— 





justification will be needed for its existence. 


been issued. 








History. ‘These reproductions are about 20x 28 inches in size, of the same color 
as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar each. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Roston. 47 East Tenth St., New York. 


Sold separately, per volume, (in box) 75 cents. 
“The best handy-volume edition upon the market, | 
in text. letter-press, illustration, and binding,’ 
Boston Globe. 


Send jor descriptive prospectus. 





151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


et, | nothing in the line of Sbakespeariana to €«' 
— | Ariel Shake:peare. 
| corded to this edition.—Boston Times. 


Subscriptions are invited for the entire set, and orders will be received for any volume or volwit 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Ariel Edztion. 


_ It would seem difficult to find place for another edition of Shakespeare, but the ARIEL 
will be found to differ in so many respects from any other edition that it is thought 2° 


This edition will include all the Plays, Poems, etc., in all 40 volumes, 35 of which have 


__ Each Play in a separate volume, pocket size. large type, complete, and accurate text, 
illustrated with the celebrated designs of Frank Howard, and bound in Flexible morocco: 


here {s 
1a! the 


Unstinted praise must ve 8 


“ For daintiness, beauty and convenience, ¢ 


NEW YORK: 27 and 29 W, 23d Street. 
LONDON: 24 Bedford St., Strand 








Minerais, j ® * ~ 
Rocks, Stuffed Animals 
resi WAS Natural Sclenee Establishment, | <== 
Geological | | MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, | avnacsgeai mrodels. 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Invertebrates. ......-“/ 
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